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IT 1S THRIFTY TO SHOP 
in the STEVENS BUILDING 


@ QUITE a variety of distinctive shops are found in the Stevens 

Building, 17 North State Street. Here conveniently grouped 
under one roof are exclusive stores similar to those found in 
Paris. 


For the discerning shopper they offer the smart, the un- 
usual at all times; oe as their merchandise is always of the 
highest quality, they are patronized by women who are keen 
judges of quality and exceptional value. 


Whether you desire a complete ensemble, a foundation, or 
just a chic chapeau to match your latest frock—a permanent 
wave or a sable neckpiece, smart new luggage or shoes, bridal 
linens or an appetizing luncheon or dinner, remember the ad- 
dress, 17 North State Street. Nine elevators serve the shop- 
pers, quickly whisking them up above the crowds where shop- 
ping is a pleasure. Here in cool comfort, you may shop un- 
hurried—with courteous sales people to attend your wants. 
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bal Beauty Parlor—J. Negrescou's Wiggery Beauty Shop......... 





@ This advertisement sponsored by 


1314 
Corsets—Trixy of Chicago—Foundation garments 916 
Furriers—Elliott-Hecht Fur Company 1100 
Barney Novak 1517 
Gift Shop—Near East Industries 1026 

4 {Also located at Hall of Religion, Century of Progress Exposition) 
| Jewelry and Silverware—John C. Leppert & Son 1416 
Linens—Madeira Importing Company see Floor 
sal Trunks, Luggage and Hand Bags—Martin M. Hogan Luggage Shop 1312 
al Millinery—Rae Isaac 1025 
| Peacock Hat Shop 1112 
2, Shoes (women's)—Radcliffe Boot Shop (Wilbur Coon Shoes).. 910 
al Women's Wearing Apparel—Advance Style Shop 1412 
- The Lavin Shop 1018 
ie H. M. Paradise itl4 
* Stevens Building Restaurant ’ Entire 8th Floor 
— 45c and 60c luncheons, |! to 5 65c and 85c dinners, 5 to 8 
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What Shall the New Teen Read? 


By AGNES VETTER 


Librarian of Farragut Junior High School, Chicago 


® MUCH is being said and done for 

adult education, and many are the 
“Reading with a Purpose” courses that 
have been prepared for the promotion 
of the cause. Is it not just as important 
to prepare materials so that our chil- 
dren, too, may read with a purpose? It 
is so very easy for young people to read 
in a circle, that is, to do merry-go- 
round reading. These reading courses 
cover topics on many subjects, but how 
would you reconcile such specific read- 
ing with the junior high school idea 
of freedom and unlimited scope? 

The junior high school pupil needs 
freedom, yes, but directed freedom, or 
guidance. Expose him to books of a 
worth-while caliber and have the 
librarian near by to arouse his interest 
and to make suggestions when the op- 
portunity presents itself. As one ado- 
lescent himself expressed it, “I need an 
understander.” 


Young people want adventure and 
romance. Youth is ever new, and I 
hope none of us will ever be too old to 
make, as they do, short excursions into 
the brier-patch of romance and all 
those gracious realms where happiness 





abounds. To introduce the world’s best 
literature to the world’s young people 
through intelligent, sympathetic serv- 
ice; that is our job. 

But what about the adolescent’s read- 
ing which should be as broad as the sea 
and as high as the heavens? What 
about reading brands for the branded 
teens? 

There are those*who love good books 
and read habitually. They, too, need 
directing, but we are not concerned 
about them here. Then there are those 
who enjoy books, but their reading 
must be termed one-sided. 

Into this class we place also those 
whose reading is thin-minded. “As 
those who eat most are not always 
fattest, so those who read most, are not 
always wisest.” Think of the many 
hours that are wasted in the reading of 
mediocre literature such as the poorly 
written, series type of books, some of 
which are harmful and some not ac- 
tually so, but of a flimsy nature! 


When such a vast storehouse of liter- 
ature has been opened and such a 
wealth of books on all subjects has 
been offered to children and young 


Who upon viewing this picture would suggest that a library is a “frill? 


people, we no longer need to read 
books just because they aren’t bad; we 
can choose to read those that are best. 
To get young people to this point re- 
quires time. 

Then there is the class of reader who, 
because of lack of experience or diffi- 
culty in the mechanics of reading, 
simply does not like to read. Pupils 
in this class realize neither that there 
are books they would enjoy nor that 
the library has books on a subject of 
particular interest to them. 

Again, it is no small task to bring 
about this realization! 

Perfection can never be reached re- 
gardless of conditions, but much can 
be done when principal, teachers and 
librarian work in harmony, and there 
is satisfaction in taking a background 
of lurid stories, war, mystery or de- 
tective, and building upon it. 

The library can be the heart of the 
school, also, in representing the co- 
operative efforts of all departments. 
The writer is grateful that such a spirit 
is prevalent at Farragut Junior High 
School. The window boxes and hang- 
ing baskets, made by the metal shop 
and decorated in modernistic design by 
the art department, add to the coziness 
of its school library; so do the book 
dummies made in the wood shop, as 
they stand above shelved cases dressed 
in book jackets; the attractive book 
marks made in the print-shop, help to 
stimulate interest during Book Week as 
they are presented to pupils who bor- 
row books. These considerations do 
not relate directly to "Teen’s reading, 
but atmosphere is not without its im- 
portance. 

The librarian finds non-readers 
among classes which come to the 
library for instruction, or English 
teachers send disinterested pupils to 
her. The purpose is to help these in- 
dividuals without letting them know 
that they are problems. One teacher 
suggests dating the admit slip with the 
month or year previous, to indicate 
that the pupil in question is behind in 
his reading. The librarian keeps a file 
of “Friends Teen,” recording points 
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of information as to previous reading 
or background and titles of try-out and 
follow-up books in the order in which 
"Teen reads them. This project is 
really a stepping-stone process. 


It is well to keep in mind books of 
non-fiction as well as fiction, for a tie- 
up arrangement. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to begin with something very 
simple, something below "Teen’s school 
grade, something dealing with a sub- 
ject in which he takes an interest. To 
draw out this interest and find "Teen’s 
level, is the scheme. 


It is not difficult to make contacts 
and to find non-reading pupils, but to 
hold them and win their confidence is 
the problem. There are many whom we 
do not reach, in the sense of exerting 
a strong influence upon them, but Peter 
is one whom we did win. Peter is now 
in ninth grade. We began with Peter 
after he had come to the library with 
the other members of his eighth grade 
class; we started him with Dr. Dolittle 
and oh, the magic of that book! "Teen 
is not one to be attracted to a book just 
because the book won a prize; it has to 
appeal to him, but The Story of Dr. 
Dolittle, with its series (by the way, a 
really worth-while series) , is one book 
that never fails. Whether read to a 
class or by an individual, it charms 
always. After Dr. Dolittle, followed 


other animal tales for Peter. 


Aviation was one of Peter’s interests 
and here Peter represents every Amer- 
ican boy. Thus followed airplane 
stories. Discovering that Peter was 
adept at drawing, the librarian then 
gave him What to Draw and How to 
Draw It.” This was followed by more 
aviation, and now we are getting him 
interested in nature and history. These 
are the books read by Peter: 


Story of Dr. Dolittle, Lofting, Hugh. 


Dr. Dolittle’s Circus, Lofting, Hugh. 

Adventures of Arnold Adair, Amer- 
ican Ace, Driggs, L. 

Wild Life Under the Equator, Du 
Chaillu, P. B. 

Wild Animal Interviews, Hornaday, 
W. T. 

Horses Now and Long Ago, Mitchell, 
Lucy. 

Renfrew Rides the Sky, Erskine, L. 
Y. 

White Heron’s Feather, Robinson, 
Gertrude. 

Western Frontier Stories, Retold 
from St. Nicholas. 
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All the beauty in this school library is not within the covers of the books. 
Witness the attractive loan desk corner. 


Bob Thorpe, Sky Fighter, Bishop, 
Austin. 

Hero Tales of Our Navy, Gibbs, G. 
F. 

Life at the U. S. Naval Academy, 
Earle, Ralph. 

Aircraft Book for Boys, Verrill, 
Dorothy. 

Riders of the Winds, Shenton, Ed- 
ward. 

Heroes of the Air, Fraser, C. C. 

What to Draw and How to Draw It, 
Lutz, E. G. 

From the Ground Up, Simonds, W. 
A. 

Arnold Adair with the English 
Aces, Driggs, L. 

Boys’ Story of Lindberg, Beamish, 

J 


Stir of Nature, Carr, W. H. 

Historic Adventtires, Holland, R. S. 

Our job in junior high school then, 
is to instill into the hearts and minds 
of our ‘teens the love for reading, to 
get them to find inspiration in informa- 
tional and recreational reading. Spe 
cialized, specific reading can come 
later. Experience shows that the inter- 
est of young people is deadened when 
they are restricted to a limited list or 
tied down to make long, written re- 
ports giving the author’s biography and 
detailed accounts of every book read. 
It is better to expose them to the proper 
environment and let them read, read, 
read! If there is nothing-harmful on 
the shelves, let them read anything, 
just to get them started; then lead them 
on! Let them tell in their classroom as 


they would tell a friend, why they liked 


the book read, what the author’s pur- 
pose was and to what extent he ful- 


filled it. 


Reading lists are being revised and 
enlarged by the library and English 
departments at Farragut. The proced- 
ure now under way follows the plan 
to have the fiction list annotated by 
the pupils themselves, the best annota- 
tions for each grade to be selected by 
teachers and pupils at work on the 
grade assigned to their committee. It is 
well to bear in mind (1) that most 
books have a scope covering several 
grades, thus some are of equal value 
and interest to seventh and ninth grade 
pupils; (2) the background of the 
school community, thus the reading 
level of a strictly American neighbor- 
hood would be graded higher than one 
in which pupils are foreign, as is the 
case in our school. A [ist providing 
variety of scope for individual tastes 
should not limit the reader’s horizon, 
but act as a guide to wider reading. 


If a junior high school library is to 
serve its purpose, its hand must be 
broad, reaching out, weeding out, com- 
bining practicability with romance, not 
te restrict but to draw into the estab- 
lished order of things, those who are 
often going through experiences for 
the first time. If teachers and librarian 
know their collection, fruitful results 
can be obtained at least in part, so that 
"Teen does not try against odds to get 
the least dry book on his list, but 
rather that he finds a place where 
friends worth knowing and books worth 
reading bring him pleasure. 
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The WMAQ Summer School 


Of the Air 


G. P. DRUECK, JR., 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Principal, Curtis Junior High School, Chicago 


®© TO appreciate the causes that 

brought about the WMAQ Summer 
School of the Air, one should recall the 
economic tragedies in our own local 
community, in the State and in the 
Nation since 1929. In most com- 
munities, the citizens came to a realiza- 
tion that there was neither the funds 
nor credit to carry-on essential gov- 
ernmental functions. 

In the mad rush to trim the Chicago 
Public Schools’ budget to available 
funds, many educational features, de- 
veloped over long hard periods by pro- 
gressive educators, were ruthlessly cast 
into the discard. The budget makers 
failed to realize that it would be more 
in the interest of the children if they 
had first cut out the unjustifiable in- 
creases in non-teaching departments, 
that had crept in during the period of 
1925 to 1930. How serious were these 
increases is evident from the following 
list of increases in Chicago during that 
period: 

20% for instruction 

40% for administration 

70% for operation of plant 

123% for maintenance. 

Among the victims of this budget 
slashing were the pupils of the regular 
public summer schools, especially in 
the elementary and junior high school 
grades. At the same time the summer 
vacation was extended two weeks. As a 
result of both of these so called econ- 
omies children, whose parents could 
neither afford private instruction, nor 
were able to go to the country, or 
travel, looked forward to spending this 
vacation at home or on the streets with 
little if any opportunity for worth- 
while activity. 

Miss Judith C. Waller, Educational 
Director of the Midwest for the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, who has 
always been an enthusiastic pioneer for 
education by radio, was quick to sense 
the emptiness of the approaching vaca- 
tion for many children and secured the 
support of the National Broadcasting 
Company and of Station WMAQ for 
the inauguration of an experimental 
“Summer Schoo] of the Air,” 


You may wonder why a commercial 
station would undertake to give free 
time on the air for an educational ex- 
periment, time which they might sell 
to advantage, that they should also be 
willing to contribute thousands of dol- 
lars for instructors, instructional ma- 
terials, and other expenses entailed by 
such an experiment. A progressive sta- 
tion like WMAQ feels that it must have 
first a sufficient number of sponsored 
programs to make the station pay; sec- 
ond, it must furnish interesting leisure 
time programs to attract and hold a di- 
versified audience; finally, that it must 
have an educational appeal related to 
business, home-making, health and gen- 
eral education for all ages of listeners. 
No other station has appreciated its 
responsibility for the educational fea- 
tures of its programs to the extent of 
WMAQ. From the beginning of broad- 
cast programs this station has been a 
pioneer in educational experimental 
programs on the air. ; 

The experimental “Summer School 
of the Air” covered important parts of 
the work of grades 1 to 9, inclusive. 
One hour a day of actual instruction 
was given for eight weeks. The in- 
structors were all principals and teach- 
ers in the Chicago Public Schools. 
They had all been very successful as 
radio teachers in our radio programs 
over WMAQ during the regular ses- 
sions of the Chicago Public Schools. 

It was felt necessary to have work 
books for each group of children if the 
experiment was to be an activity pro- 
gram rather than mere listening. These 
books were prepared by the radio 
teacher and are an outstanding contri- 
bution to the development of educa- 
tion by radio. Each book contains 
material based upon each lesson, with 
illustrations, questions, and references. 
Any teacher or principal may see a 
complete set of these books at the office 
of the station. Because of the expense 
of the printing, it was necessary to 
charge for them. If they had been dis- 
tributed free there is no question but 
that the school would have had a tre- 
mendoys enrollment. However, be- 
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tween two and three thousand books 
were secured by interested children, 
parents and teachers. It is believed 
that several times this number of per- 
sons participated in the lessons, more 
or less regularly, without purchasing 
the books. 

Pupils were urged to study under the 
direction of a leader rather than alone. 
The leaders were mostly the mothers, 
but a few groups were under the able 
direction of Chicago public school 
teachers. Through the use of the work 
books and leaders, pupils were directed 
in their study so that a large amount of 
study was possible in addition to the 
actual periods of instruction by the 
radio teacher. Children and parents 
were invited to the studio to follow or 
participate in the radio lesson. At the 
close of the lesson, opportunity was 
given to those who had difficulty with 
any lesson, to secure personal help 
from the instructor. 

A large number of the students in the 
“Summer School of the Air” were par- 
ents who appreciated the opportunity 
to increase their education in the pri- 
vacy of their homes, or who desired to 
study with their children in order that 
they might become familiar with mod- 
ern methods and thus be more success- 
ful in helping their children with their 
regular school work. Many teachers 
from public and private schools fol- 
lowed the work as given by the expert 
radio teacher. While the membership 
was naturally largely from Chicago 
and the metropolitan area yet many 
pupils in distant cities, on farms, or at 
summer cottages and camps enrolled. 
As the work becomes better known, we 

(Continued on page 336) 
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Junior High Schools in Illinois 


CARL W. ALLISON 


Principal of Champaign High School, and 


J. A. CLEMENT 


Professor of Education, University of Illinois 


® IN many localities of the United 

States, junior high schools have 
multiplied rapidly during the last 
twenty-five years or less. In some 
states, the four-year high school has 
been replaced widely by the non-tra- 
ditional type. To quote a recent writ- 
er, “The past two decades have wit- 
nessed a widespread reorganization of 
the public school system involving the 
establishment of the junior high 
school. This new unit comprising the 
seventh and eighth grades of the tra- 
ditional elementary school and the first 
year of the four-year high school has 
been widely adopted especially in the 
larger communities. It is probably 
not far from the truth to state that, at 
the present time, about half of the 
school population in these grades is 
enrolled in some form of reorganized 
secondary school.” 

About fifteen years ago, or in 1917, 
twenty-nine junior high schools were 
reported by Briggs as existing in IIli- 
nois, ten schools making claims to a 
complete reorganization.’ Since that 
date other schools in Illinois have mod- 
ified their forms of organization. More 
than seven hundred four-year high 
schools exist in the State, at the pres- 
ent time. On the whole, the transition 
to the non-traditional plan, in Illinois, 
until within the last ten years or less 
has not been very rapid. One-fourth 
of this modification has taken place 
within a single large city. il 

Many writers have claimed decided 
advantages in favor of the newer type 
of organization throughout the country. 
The present treatise is confined chiefly 
to as faithful a report as possible of 
the present status of the junior high 
school situation in Illinois relative to 
a limited number of aspects. 

Comparatively little information is 
now available in published form con- 





1Beatley Bancroft. ACHIEVEMENT IN THE JuNIOR 


Hicu Scoot, Harvard Studies in Education—Published 
under the Direction of the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Volume 18, 1932. 

*Briggs, T. H.—Tae Junian Hicn Scnoor, p. 61. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920, 


cerning the organization of these 
schools in the State. The State Depart- 
ment of Education has published some 
data relative to the departmentaliza- 
tion of those grades usually included 
in the junior high school level of sec- 
ondary education." In their published 
circular, 243 districts were listed as 
having “departmentalized” schools. 
The designations or characterization of 
the names of the schools as given by 
respective superintendents, in response 
to a letter written to them by Superin- 
tendent Booth, was used in the sum- 
mary made by the State Department. 
Ten cities exclusive of Chicago were 
reported as having twenty junior high 
schools including grades 7-8-9 in the 
506 school districts. Sixty-five junior 
high schools were listed as having no 
ninth grade, and one hundred and 
sixty-eight departmentalized schools. 

In order to obtain some further in- 
formatipn, the representatives of the 
present study, during the year 1931- 
1932, sought certain data from each 
of the schools which had been listed 
as a junior high school in the State De- 
partment of Education Circular, 249, 
previously mentioned. Letters of in- 
quiry were sent to, and personal inter- 
views held with, principals and super- 
intendents. Returns were finally re- 
ceived from all but one of the schools 
earlier classified by Mr. Booth as jun- 
ior high schools. The one hundred 
sixty-eight schools designated as hav- 
ing “departmentalized” organizations 
by him were not included in the pres- 
ent study. 

It is always difficult to make an ab- 
solutely up-to-date report relative to 
changing reorganization of schools. 
However, the returns received by July, 
1931, in the present study showed that 
there existed in Illinois fifty-three 
schools having the 7-8-9 form of or- 
ganization, and sixty others without 





%Booth, W. S. Assistant Superintendent. A letter 
written by him July 21, 1931; also Tae Junion Hicu 
Scmooy Srryation ww Iqzuyois, Circular 249, 1931, p. 4. 


Follow-up letters, 
and rechecks were made in order to 
obtain as accurate and reliable infor- 
mation as possible from the admin- 
istrative officers of the schools involved 


the ninth grade. 


in this study. The following repre- 
sents a copy of the letter of inquiry 
sent to the administrative heads of the 
junior high schools of Illinois. As 
previously suggested, this written in- 
quiry was supplemented by numerous 
personal interviews with school officers. 


LETTER OF INQUIRY SENT TO JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF ILLINOIS 


1. Name of school___-----_-- See 

2. Enrollment 7th_. 8th_. 9th__ Total___- 

3. No. of teachers.._..-- 

4. Full-time principal—Yes_... No---- 

5. Dean of girls—Yes_._.. No_--- 

6. Size of site... 7. Age of building__- 

8. Library—Yes_-__-- _ ee 9. Audi- 
torium—Yes_... No_--_- 

10. Plan of promotion. By subject.__.__- 
By year_....- 

ll. Any plan for educational guidance— 
. = Pecaicsnete 

12. Any home-room organization—Yes____- 
= 

13. Student council in school—Yes_- ~~~ 
ee 


14. Special activities period—Yes._.. No_-- 
(for extra-curricular work) 

15. Are activities supervised by teachers— 
 — _ ee 

16. Please check the extra-curricular activ- 
ities carried on in your school. 


Athletics Debating 
Science Club Mathematics Club 
Glee Club Home Economics Club 


School Parties 
Airplane Club 


Boy Scouts 
Life Saving 


Etiquette Club Dramatics 
Stamp Club Honor Society 
Vocational Club Orchestra 
Arts and Crafts Club Nature Study 
Civics Club Radio Club 


Booster Club Agriculture Club 


Hiking Club Literary Club 
Journalism Historical Club 
Foreign Language Commercial Club 
Band Dancing Club 
Girl Scouts Camera Club 


Garden Club 
English Club 


17. Name required subjects by grades 


TE ae See 
18. Number of electives. 
. _ a ee OR. .csase 
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19. Additional comments: 

By observing Table 1, it will be 
seen that all but eight of the fifty- 
three schools of the 7-8-9 type of or- 
ganization were established during 
1924 or thereafter. The remaining 
number were spread somewhat equally 
over the period from 1924 to 1931, 
with the “mode” or greatest frequency 
occurring during the year 1924. Table 
2 shows that of the 7-8 type three 
schools claim to have been organized 
as early as 1900, six from 1912 to 
1917 inclusive, nine from 1918 to 
1922, eleven from 1923 to 1927, and 
six from 1928 to 1932. Table 3 shows 
that out of the eight schools of the 
6-7-8 type the earliest established was 
in 1921, and five during 1925 or later. 
Two schools in the group as well as 
several schools of the 7-8 type did not 
report any dates for the establishment 
of their schools. 

Twelve out of twenty-five of the 
7-8-9 type of schools in Chicago had 
enrollments respectively of about 2000 
pupils. Seven other Chicago schools, 
two Rockford schools, two Decatur 
schools, one in East St. Louis, one in 
Moline, had approximately 1000 pu- 
pils. The range of the enrollment for 
the remaining Chicago schools was 
from 284 to 644, and for the schools 
outside of Chicago from 161 to 700. 
In the 7-8 type, Table 2 shows the en- 
rollment of one school to be 800, three 
about 700, six schools respectively 500. 
The range of enrollment for the other 
twenty-nine schools is from 90 to about 
400, with a considerable number of 
schools having from 100 to 200. In 
Table 3, it is shown that two out of 
eight schools had 200 or above, 3 from 
100 to 200, and three below 100. 


Table 1. Showing the Locations, 
Names, Dates of Organization, and En- 
rollments of 53 Schools Having Grades 
7-8-9, including 25 in Chicago. 

Date _ Enroll- 

Name of Name of Organ- 
City School ized 

SS 1927 468 

*Alton___ Roosevel 1927 550 
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1,634 
609 
1,635 
490 
933 
1,051 
161 
167 
700 
eS 600 
4 -aeeeee 927 199 
a-svevsneseeeee tewthorne............1925 268 
Mattoon. ...Longfellow (No report received in 
s pl inquiry) 
= 418 
i John 830 
~ <~ i ceintdisneseabeiaile 
~ a Jefferson... 161 
_ Webs 231 
| ER. ter. 
Lincoln 1,900 
Rockford... velt 1,433 
Rock Island___.__. Franklin... 524 
Rock Island_____.. Washi — 571 
Springfield... Junior High..........1930 256 


Table 2. Showing Locations, Names, 
Dates of Organization, and Enroll- 
ments of 40 Schools Having Grades 
7 and 8 Only, Including Chicago. 


City School Pupils 
*Amboy.................(Ni 





200 
182 

Table 3. Showing Location, Names, 
Dates of Organization, and Enroll- 
ments of 8 Schools Having Grades 6, 
7, 8. 





N of N of &. of 
ame ame ment 
City School ized Pupils 
ES Junior High.........1921 200 
*Ashland_.. 96 
*Cobden___ 90 
Dolton 70 
161 
*] 180 
* 270 
*Savanna............. Junior High... 








ag 156 
(Eedieates clileahavinguupanetota school districts) 
In the literature published on the 


junior high school from time to time © 


the following factors have often been 
suggested as characteristic of the re- 
organized institution: namely, depart- 
mental organization; inclusion of 
grades seven, eight, nine; separate 
building; separate principals and 
teachers; provision for guidance; in- 
clusion of student activities; flexible 
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promotion; reorganized subject mat- 
ter with some choice of subjects, recog- 
nition of adolescent needs; home room 
work, and supervised study. A very 
detailed tabulation was made of each 
of the junior high schools of Illinois 
in the light of these factors, but only 
a summary table can here be given. As 
will be seen from summary Table 4, 
departmentalization is reported as ex- 
isting in all of the types of junior high 
schools. Student activities, and school 
libraries throughout the different types 
are next most frequently represented. 
A guidance plan, promotion by sub- 
ject, and home room organization as 
probably would have been anticipated 
are more largely represented in the 
7-8-9 types of organizations than in 
the other types. It is obvious that a 
great many of the 101 schools in IIli- 
nois claiming a junior high school or- 
ganization do not possess all of the 
factors claimed by many writers to be 
necessary to effective reorganization. 
More than half of the down state 
schools having grades 7-8-9 appear to 
have perfected their organizations suf- 
ficiently to be classified as junior high 
schools in the light of the above fac- 
tors. A number of the others are well 
on the way. While certain tendencies 
are reflected in this tabulation this 
quantitative statement does not of 
course represent the full story. For the 
degree of efficiency in which these fac- 
tors are practiced will vary in the 
different schools. For example, it 
would be necessary to know the nature 
of the guidance program, of, home 
room work, of student activities and 
their organization, or of the use of 
the library and auditorium before one 
could pass more nearly final judgment 
on their respective virtues. Neverthe- 
less, certain desirable tendencies ap- 
pear in this quantitative tabulation. 
The actual facts for the respective 
types of schools may be noted in Table 
4. For example, a guidance plan is re- 
ported to be in vogue in 92.5 per cent 
of the Chicago schools; 77.7 per cent 
of the 7-8-9 down state schools; 43.2 
per cent of the 7-8 down state schools; 
and 50 per cent of the 6-7-8 type. 
Student activities are reported to ‘exist 
in 100 per cent of the Chicago schools, 
and 100 per cent of the 7-8-9 and 6-7-8 
types down state, and in 94.6 of the 
7-8 type. 

Only an abbreviated statement can 
be made concerning the constant sub- 
jects under some one or other of the 
various curricula offered. These data 

(Continued on page 333) 
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@ FOR the past three semesters, the 

English Department of the Oak Park 
and River Forest Township High 
School has been engaging in an experi- 
ment with Remedial Reading in 
Secondary Education. Two years ago, 
at the direction of Mr. M. R. McDaniel, 
superintendent, and Mr. Frank J. Platt, 
department head, a committee began an 
investigation of the problem of Rem- 
edial Reading in the high school. The 
members of this group waited several 
months before they made a report. 
During that time, they familiarized 
themselves with the wide range of ma- 
terial available in this field of Elemen- 
tary Education; they communicated 
with high schools and colleges inter- 
ested in the same question; they visited 
classes at the University of Chicago’s 
experimental school; and, finally, at 
the suggestion of Dean Gray, they gave 
a reading test—The Monroe Reading 
Test, Form 1—to the entire student 
body. Data was then compiled to show 
the reading record, the scholastic stand- 
ing, and the intelligence brightness of 
every student in school. This data 
seemed to indicate the need for re- 
medial reading, and so the committee 
set about to organize classes. 

It was decided to confine the prob- 
lem to the freshman year. From the 
tabulated results, the committee mem- 
bers, working with the freshmen ad- 
visers, chose approximately seventy of 
the most likely cases: students who 
were failing generally in scholastic 
work, who were below normal in read- 
ing ability, and who ranged from 25 to 
110 in intelligence brightness. In the 
fall of 1931, these pupils were divided 
into four groups designated as English 
Special. 

Classification of Students 

The original group of seventy proved 
a difficult problem. They represented 
at least five different semesters of at- 
tainment in English. Nevertheless, if 
the individual showed improvement in 
the work assigned, he was given credit 
for a semester of English. 

For the second semester of the ex- 
periment, the same general plan for 
choosing the group was followed, but 
with these two exceptions; students 
whose intelligence brightness fell be- 
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An Experiment in Remedial Reading 
By HELEN |. LOUNSBURY and LILLIAN A. REMSBURG 


low seventy and those who had already 
completed three semesters of English 
were eliminated. The enrollment in 
each class was increased to twenty. 
Neither with this group nor with the 
preceding one did the work seem very 
successful from a reading standpoint; 
so many of the students proved to be 
cases suited to a hospital class. This 
was the conclusion reached through 
classroom observation and through a 
series of tests conducted by a class in 
mental measurements at Northwestern 
University under the direction of Dr. 
Paul Witty of the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

The group selected for the third 
semester was made up, for the most 
part, of pupils deficient in reading 
abilities whose intelligence ratings 
manifested that their scholastic attain- 
ments were not commensurate with 
their intellectual powers. From such 
data as has been compiled, the indica- 
tions are that this has been the most 
successful of the three experiments. 

The pupils for the fourth semester 
have been chosen by the same method 
employed in the first experiment, but 
The New Stanford Reading Test, Form 
V, has been substituted for the Monroe 
Reading Test. This has the added ad- 
vantage of a vocabulary test; and, 
being extremely easy, it draws a 
striking line between the poor and the 
efficient reader. The classes have been 
carefully grouped, not according to 
reading scores, but according to in- 
telligence ratings. This has been done 
on the theory that the rate of improve- 
ment keeps pace with the student’s 
mental capacity. 

The aims of this remedial work are 
three-fold: first, to increase the stu- 
dent’s speed and power of comprehen- 
sion in reading; second, to create a 
real interest in reading; and third, to 
have this increased power carry over 
into other subjects in which the stu- 
dent’s success is dependent mainly 
upon his ability to comprehend the 
printed page. 


The Course of Study 


With these aims in mind, the course 
of study as planned attempted, first, to 
increase speed and accuracy in reading 
through daily drill. Book Four of The 
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Standard Test Lessons by McCall and 
Crabbs has supplied this practice. 
These are a series of simple lessons on 
a wide variety of interesting subjects. 
In three minutes, the student reads a 
lesson and answers as many questions 
at the bottom of the page as he has 
time to do. Then he himself scores his 
test and thus is able to watch his own 
improvement from day to day. 

Second, an attempt is made to build 
the vocabulary through word study. In 
the past the words have been taken 
from the test lesson for the next day. 
This semester words from Thorndyke’s 
Teacher’s Word Book are used. The 
student prepares a definite written as- 
signment on three or more of these 
words every day. He learns to recog- 
nize them by sight and sound. 


Third, the student is expected to 
study and master the content of easy 
reading matter. The four books that 
have been used with the most satisfac- 
tory results are: Boys’ Life of Mark 
Twain by Albert Bigelow Paine, The 
Adventures of Odysseus and the Tale 
of Troy by Padraic Colum, The Thou- 
sand Year Pine and Other Stories by 
Enos Mills, and The Story of the Can- 
terbury Pilgrims, Retold from Chaucer 
and Others by F. J. Harvey Darton. 
These books have been used as text- 
books in which definite reading assign- 
ments to be prepared outside the class 
have been made. The student’s appli- 
cation to study, as well as his compre- 
hension, is checked by a short class 
test. 

Fourth, there has been a definite at- 
tempt to stimulate voluntary reading 
along lines of individual interest. This 
has been accomplished by placing with- 
in easy reach a variety of supplemen- 
tary reading books drawn from the 
high school library. 

Beside these four lines of procedure 
which have been followed regularly, 
many other devices have been tried in 
order to give variety and interest to the 
class. Silent reading has given the 
teacher opportunity to watch the stu- 
dents’ reading habits; oral reading in 
which the students have participated 
has proved of value in increasing ac- 
curacy of observation; and oral read- 

(Continued on page 332) 
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Physical Education in the 
Prevention of Accidents. 


CHARLES W. ROBBE 


Erie Junior High School 


® THE State Department of Public 

Health compiled lists of the health 
risks for the years 1920 and 1930. 
These were published in 1932, as indi- 
cating safer life at the end of the dec- 
ade than at the beginning. This it 
does, but how safe is that? 


Health Hazards, 1930, Ages 5 to 9. Number 
of fatalities—272. 


1. Accidents 

2. Diphtheria 

3. Appendicitis 
4. Pneumonia 

5. Scarlet Fever 


Health Hazards, 1930, Ages 10 to 14. 
Number of fatalities—199. 
Accidents 
Heart Disease 
Appendicitis 
Tuberculosis 
Pneumonia 


Health Hazards, 1930, Ages 15 to 19. 
Number of fatalities—372. 
Accidents 
Heart Disease 
Tuberculosis 
Appendicitis 
Pneumonia 


YP PPE 


PF > fe = 


The striking similarity in these three 
groups is the fact that accidents lead 
in each. The number of deaths by 
disease do not properly belong to this 
paper. The names in order were in- 
cluded for emphasis and comparison; 
so for the rest of the discussion we are 
not concerned with them. The grow- 
ing relationship between accident de- 
cline and the increase in athletic sport 
is the thesis of the following discus- 
sion. 

The causes of accidental deaths in 
the three school age groups are listed 
below. These figures were furnished by 
the Illinois State Department of Pub- 
lic Health in 1932. 


Age group, 5 to 9 years, 1930. 
Boys Girls Total 


Automobile —.--- 112 39 151 
RE 10 22 32 
Drowning —----- 23 1 24 
eres 10 6 16 
Conflagration _... 3 6 9 
Firearms ~-~--.- 6 3 9 
All others —--..- 21 10 31 

es 185 87 272 


Age Group, 10 to 14, 1930. 


Boys Girls Total 

Automobile ___-- 57 23 80 
Drowning ------- 38 4 42 
Firearms - _---- 15 0 15 
a eee 10 2 12 
MID vic cenicticettiiniens 5 4 i) 
Railroad ~....--- 8 0 8 
Farm machines _. 5 0 5 
All others ..-_-- 19 ) 28 
_ eS 157 42 199 

Age Group, 15 to 19, 1930. 

Boys Girls Total 

Automobiles __..122 33 155 
Drowning ~------ 50 7 57 
a 20 3 23 
Railroad _...--_- 14 3 17 
SO AES ll 0 ll 
eee ee 1 4 5 
a eee 1 3 4 
Motorcycle -.--.-- 4 0 4 
Airplane -..----- 2 1 3 
All others —.---- 63 30 93 
eee 288 84 372 


Many parents and some teachers 
believe that if the energy that children 
use in athletic sport, games, and ex- 
ercises could be directed toward the 
pursuit of knowledge, great gains in 
individual accomplishment would be 
obtained. If the same amount of 
physical energy used in athletics could 
be applied on mental effort, these par- 
ents and teachers would be miserably 
disappointed. Children simply are not 
sold on the idea—not convinced of the 
necessity of expending a bit more 
energy to the completion of an athletic 
task than they consider absolutely nec- 
essary. There is simply no danger of 
a voluntary dispersal of an individu- 
al’s physical energy. Children are not 
lazy. But there is no danger that they 
will willingly work too hard. 

The causes of most of the accidents 
and the causes of poor play in athletic 
sports are the same. The lack of 
control of the body which results 
fatally corresponds to the same lack 
of control of the body in competitive 
sports early in the season. In sport, 
the ball is thrown wildly; it is passed 
as though the receiver’s hands are 
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down somewhere near his feet or a few 
feet over his head. The runner mis- 
judges. The muscles are the same; the 
nervous system is the same. The 
lapses in the growing coordination of 
muscles and in the neuro-muscular 
unit are identical. Away from com- 
petitive games similar lapses are re- 
vealed. The speed and distance of 
moving vehicles are as_ incorrectly 
gauged as the child misjudges his own 
speed and placing. We do not forget, 
of course, at this point the many in- 
stances where the vehicular speed and 
the child’s control are _ correctly 
judged. 

In the first group, boys and girls 
from 5 to 9 are the least prepared to 
protect themselves. Beginning school 
children should be trained in crossing 
streets and highways the first days. On 
the school ground, the supervisor can 
bring to youngsters’ minds the idea of 
their value to their parents. Also, who 
is worth more, the child or the ball? 
the home run or the player? Each 
player will shout vociferously in 
favor of himself. Then to look both 
ways before he goes into the street 
after stray balls, the player must be 
advised and readvised. Wire fences 
on busy streets may not be artistic but 
it is very sensible to have them. It has 
long been recognized that during play 
periods the home room teacher has 
more value on the playground than in 
the classroom. 

The age group, 10 to 14 years, has 
been termed the safest age. There are 
fewer accidents that terminate fatally. 
The growing activity is carrying over 
into other situations. The child is 
handling himself in a surer and more 
successful manner. It is a matter of 
attaining muscular and nerve con- 
trol. 

The death rate rises with the be- 
ginning of adolescence. In the age 
group, 15 to 19, at the very time when 
the physical growth of the adolescent 
least warrants it, he has the most con- 

(Continued on page 329) 
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Why State School Fund Is Delayed 


@ MANY letters are coming to ask why the state school 

fund is not being paid to the counties in larger amounts. 
We shall try to explain. But first let us understand how 
the money is paid by the State to the county superintend- 
ent of schools. 

The state taxes on the property in each county is, of 
course, collected by the county collector with the local 
taxes levied on the same property. The State Auditor, in 
order to prevent the transfer of state school funds from 
the county to the state treasury and then back to the county, 
sends the county superintendent of schools an order on the 
county collector for the amount of the state school fund 
apportioned to the county; and then, when the collector 
pays over the money to the county superintendent, he takes 
up the order and turns it in to the State Treasurer in lieu 
of that much cash for state taxes. 

In past years, as soon as the collector had collected 
enough funds from the total state rate to pay the whole 
order for the county’s share of the state school fund, he 
would pay over all that fund to the county superintendent. 

But the total state tax rate is really made up of several 
rates for various purposes. For instance, the state rate that 
raised the funds collected this spring was 50 cents, and 
was_made up as follows: 


For general revenue purposes________---_ $0.21 
For state school fund_.___-_________--_- 16 
For Illinois waterway bonds______------- 02% 
For soldiers’ bonus bonds.___----_------- 06% 
For University of Ilinois___._____._..---- .03 % 
_. L,I 01 
Tele CBO BUG Dike tiinicil $0.50 


Notice that only 16 cents of the 50 cents, or 16/50 or 
32 per cent of it, is to raise the state school fund. 

Therefore, the Attorney General has issued an opinion 
that when the county collector pays out money for state 
purposes he must pay only 32 per cent for school purposes 
and must remit the 68 per cent balance to the State Treas- 
urer for the other purposes named in the state rate items 
above. 

To illustrate: Suppose the apportionment of state school 
funds to some county is $100,000, and suppose that the 
county collector, at some stage of the collection period, has 
collected $100,000 of state funds raised by the total state 
rate. Formerly he would have paid all this over to the 
county superintendent and would have depended on further 
collections for the balance due the state for the other pur- 
poses. But now, in accordance with the opinion of the 
Attorney General, he pays, the county superintendent $32,- 
000 and sends to the State Treasurer $68,000 for the other 
state purposes, such as university support, soldier bonus 
bonds, general revenue, etc. However, when all the county 
collectors make their final settlement with the State Treas- 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
...and COMMENT 


By ROBERT C. MOORE 





urer, the counties that are to receive more than they pay 
in will receive their pro rata share of the total amount 
paid in. 

The question calling for the opinion was raised because 
all of the separate funds have been short recently, and tax 
anticipation warrants have been sold against them to keep 
the University of Illinois and the State Normal Schools 
going and to pay the salaries of the state employees. In 
other words each separate fund is in dire need of replenish- 
ing as soon as taxes can be collected, and the other funds 
are asking to be placed on the same basis as the state school 
fund. The opinion means simply that the common schools 
have no priority over other funds in their claims for in- 
coming revenues. 

We regret that the necessities of the times caused the 
question to be raised; but, under the circumstances, we can- 
not question either the legality or the justice of the opinion. 





Mencken and Dewey on Frills 

@ SHALL We Abolish School Frills?” This question was 
recently asked by The Rotarian, and answers appeared 

in the May number; H. L. Mencken said “yes,” and John 

Dewey said “no.” ; 

It seems that there is no violent disagreement between 
the two debaters as to what are usually designated “frills.” 
Mr. Mencken mentions “manual training, music, games, 
and so on,” in one paragraph, and “scoutcraft, football, 
parliamentary law, making beds, decorating rooms, music, 
military tactics, art of dress, and preparing canapes” in 
another. Mr. Dewey mentions “health service, work with 
wood, metal, tools, domestic arts, music, drawing, dra- 
matics, dress-making, cooking, millinery, dancing, and 
physical development.” Of course Mr. Mencken indulges 
in his usual acrid, cynical style, which is in sharp contrast 
with the constructive philosophy of John Dewey. 

Mr. Mencken really dodges the question and does not 
attack the “frills” as such. He complains of their cost, 
and attacks the teachers and educational “experts” for in- 
troducing them into the curriculum. He merely implies at 
the beginning of his article that “some of the things taught 
in the schools are useless and silly,” and that the schools 
“turn out multitudes of pupils who are ignorant of what 
every civilized human being should know,” and then turns 
the bellows of his poison gas on the teachers and the cost 
of schools. He says the “experts” (the quotes are his) have 
run the schools extravagantly and foolishly and that the 
schoolma’ams have begun to feel professional and to de- 
mand professional salaries, and have therefore become “a 
heavy burden on the taxpayers.” 


The New Pedagogy is mainly buncombe. . . . The new Model A 
pedagogue, with his polychrome graphs and bold hypotheses, turned 
out to be scarcely as competent as the Model T ma’am of the last 
generation with her dog’s-eared speller and her ready rattan. In brief, 
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all the learned rumble-bumble emanating from Teachers College, 
Columbia, and other shrines of the new evangel could not conceal 
the massive fact that teaching children the elements is essentially a 
simple and lowly craft, and that a person who is bursting with bogus 
psychology is much less likely to practice it successfully than a 
simple soul who really loves it. 


Notice that your profession is here designated “a simple 
and lowly craft.” In another paragraph Mr. Mencken 
ridicules “the simple business of the teacher.” According 
to him we are mistaken when we believe it is an important 
and highly professional work to occupy our best talents, 
training, and energies for several hours a day developing 
and informing the minds, training the characters, and shap- 
ing the attitudes of children who are played upon by the 
thousand and one diverse and conflicting influences of our 
modern civilization and who are to become citizens of a 
still more complicated society. According to this modern 
sophist, this is only the simple business of a simple and 
lowly craft. 

Mr. Dewey really defends the recent additions to the 
curriculum. He says that in measuring educational needs, 
“the only true gauge is social conditions and needs,” and 
that the so-called “frills” are not frills but are “legitimate 
and practical responses to social conditions and needs.” 
He argues that our modern society, with its changing forms 
of home life and experiences, modern industry in a machine 
age, etc., have made it necessary to teach much more than 
formerly in the common schools. Then he explains the 
opposition to “frills” as follows: 


Show me the man who is active in attacking our schools because 
of “frills” and I will show you either a large taxpayer who sends 
his own children to a private school or else one who disbelieves in 
the whole democratic endeavor. . . . 

Have parents in cultivated homes ever regarded music, drawing, 
opportunity for physical development, careful medical inspection, 
dancing, and so on, as frills for their own boys and girls? No, it is 
only when these things are brought at public expense to those whom 
they despise as the masses, as the common average people, that they 
become trivial and luxuries. 

Eliminating the newer studies as useless frills is, in effect and 
often in intention, part and parcel of the movement to restrict all 
; morgane to the most elementary basis, except that for the favored 
Wis + < 

An amusing feature of the situation is that while public schools 
cost, on the average, fifty cents a day a pupil, these complaining tax- 
payers pay four or five times as much as this for the privilege of 
being exclusive. . . . The expense of the excrescences that could be 
lop off is nothing compared with political frills in job-holding 
and in complication of taxing agencies. Let the gentlemen who are 
making a drive on the schools turn toward extravagances and cor- 
ruption in politics, and not take it out on helpless children. 


"To Hell with the Trouble-Makers!"’ 


@ PLEASE excuse my French, ladies! I am only quoting 

the elegant language of a noted man who has been con- 
sidered by many as a model American citizen. Sometime 
in the period of the war, he received the title of “General.” 
He has been Vice-President of the U. S. A., and at another 
time a courtly Ambassador at the Court of St. James. More- 
over, he has achieved the degree of culture that enables 
him to smoke his old Jimmy-pipe up-side-down, and he is 
making progress in the clarity and force of his profanity 
from “Helen Mariar” to the above caption. 

And still it grates a little on our uncultivated sensibilities 
to have him consign trouble-makers to the pit of everlast- 
ing fire and brimstone, as his old Sabbath-school teacher 
probably expressed it, unless he is a little more dis- 
criminating in regard to what trouble really is and who 
makes it. 

We understand his imprecation was directed at a group 
of Chicago teachers who called on him to request that his 
bank purchase tax anticipation warrants so their long over- 
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due salaries could be paid in cash and not in warrants or 
scrip or other paper subject to heavy discounts at the banks. 
Possibly these teachers were a little insistent; but probably 
they were also hungry and ill-clad. Possibly they slightly 
overstepped the bounds of the practiced decorum, affected 
deportment, and ceremonious rites he had witnessed and 
practiced at the Court of St. James; but some of them had 
lost their homes, some their investments, some their insur- 
ance policies, some their cash in busted banks, and some 
all of these, and they were getting commendably impatient 
or even righteously indignant. These teachers might not 
have been humbly respectful to an eminent banker; but 
why should they, after investing their earnings in rotten 
so-called securities on the advice of trusted bankers and 
brokers? They may have insisted a little strongly on cash 
payments; but they had previously taken some warrants, 
which they had to sell at heavy discounts for cash, and then 
knew that these warrants had drifted into the banks that 
would finally receive for them 100 per cent plus 6 per cent 
interest. These teachers were in direst need of cash after 
rendering several months of unpaid service to the public; 
but they could not run down to Washington and get $90,- 
000,000, as did a great Chicago banker in order to prop up 
his tottering financial throne. (Oh yes! I forgot to say that 
the elegantly profane gentleman was Chairman of the R. 
F. C. just before applying for such loan.) 

Evidently the General believes that teachers ought to 
preserve their equanimity, practice their most courtly man- 
ners, pay the most respectful homage to big business, and 
demonstrate the most orderly or even obsequious behavior 
even when hungry and desperate and dogged by creditors 
after months of unpaid service. Otherwise they are trouble- 
makers! 

No, no, General! You are mistaken. It is not the teach- 
ers who are the trouble-makers in this country, even if they 
do get a little disorderly after months of unpaid service. 
The real trouble-makers are the eminent and powerful men, 
who by controlled legislation, subservient courts, or bribed 
executives, or just plain unfair or crooked business meth- 
ods, take millions of dollars from the public without ren- 
dering an equivalent return in service. Examples: your old 
super-patriot friend, eminent citizen, supreme financier, 
and public benefactor (?) now taking a vacation in Greece, 
where he is out of reach of extradition for criminal offenses 
in this country—and some other eminent citizens still stick- 
ing around and chiselling their fellow countrymen. If you 
will direct your maledictions to them, I'll be tempted to 
join you. 

And, General, another thing: the teachers are learning 
from their bitter experiences that from now on they must 
teach the children of this stricken land that anyone who 
gets money or service from others without fully earning it 
is a thief, no matter how high his social standing, and that 
anyone who earns money or service without getting it is 
cheated or robbed. Maybe Providence sent us all this trou- 
ble to teach us that old, old lesson. Come and learn and 
teach and practice it with us so we may put the real trouble- 
makers out of business without sending them to—well, 
Greece for instance. 





Live Conference on Supervision 

@ ON May 5 and 6 the Northern Illinois Conference on 
Supervision held its 28th annual meeting in the audi- 

torium of the Northern Illinois State Teachers College at 

DeKalb. Several very interesting and professionally help- 
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ful addresses were made, which we wish we had space to 
publish or at least summarize. However we are able only 
to publish their titles, as follows: Vitalizing Education— 
From the Standpoint of a School Administrator, Frank A. 
Jensen; The Teacher as an Interpreter of Society, George 
E. Thompson; Diagnostic and Remedial Work in the Three 
R’s, J. H. Smith; Supervision in Reading, Agnes Liljequist ; 
Improvement of Teachers in Service, Theodore Saam; Su- 
pervisory Guidance through the School Council, S. R. 
Logan; Elementary Supervision by Community High 
Schools, W. J. Colahan; Our Experiment with Teacher 
Interneship at East High, O. V. Walters; Co-ordinating 
the Factors Concerned in the Training of High School 
Teachers, K. L. Adams; Laying Foundations for Arithme- 
tic Topics, H. O. Gillet; New Approaches to the Teaching 
of Measures, Carleton Washburne; Co-operative Supervi- 
sion through Group Activities, E. L. Hebal; Experimental 
Teaching, F. W. Phillips; Legitimate Economies, W. J. 
Hamilton. 

Besides the above there were three guest speakers, Pro- 
fessor Edwin R. E. Seligman, Columbia University, Sena- 
tor Noah M. Mason, Oglesby, and Professor S. E. Leland, 
University of Chicago and Member of Illinois State Tax 
Commission. These gentlemen all discussed problems of 
taxation and finance, which are evidently becoming of in- 
creasing interest to supervisors and administrators. 

The address of Professor Seligman was of particular in- 
terest since he is recognized as an authority on the subject 
of taxation and since he has been of much assistance in 
working out a modern and productive system of taxation 
for the State of New York. His style of delivery was fasci- 
nating, his language was choice and clear, and his real 
meaning and message were understood by all. 

After briefly reviewing the history of taxation he out- 
lined the difficulties they had in New York, which he said 
are the same difficulties we are having in Illinois just now. 
The chief cause of these difficulties is the constitutional pro- 
vision for a uniform general property tax. Much or most 
of our property is now in the form of intangibles, which 
cannot be uniformly taxed because dishonest people will 
hide this form of property; therefore, it is taxed practically 
not at all, and its omission causes an unfair and unbearable 
burden upon tangible property, mostly on real estate. He 
suggested three or four definite relief measures: (1) 
Amend the Constitution so as to give the legislature greater 
freedom in tax legislation. (2) Relieve the burden on real 
property by adopting supplemental taxes, such as income 
taxes, inheritance taxes, stock exchange taxes, etc. He in- 
sisted that we ought to adopt a modern system of taxing 
business men, and said that business men would really be 
benefitted. (3) Build up a better administration of tax 
laws. He severely criticized our administration of tax laws 
by saying it is as bad as it can be. 

It is gratifying to have this eminent authority on taxa- 
tion come and tell us we are on the right track; for the 
tax platform he outlined for us is almost exactly what the 
organized teachers of Illinois have recommended for years. 
If you doubt this, see Taxation in Illinois written by 
Dean O. L. Manchester and published by the I. S. T. A. 
in 1922; and see also our resolutions and legislative pro- 
grams since then. So let us keep on keeping on. Possibly 
a majority of the people in Illinois will agree with us 
some day and put into effect a modern, equitable, and 
prolific tax system. 


No Placement Bureau 


@ IN the last few weeks a few rather puzzling inquiries 

came to our office addressed to the ILLInois TEACHER. 
These inquiries seemed to assume that we were conducting 
a “placement bureau,” or rendering some service in get- 
ting positions for teachers. We started an inquiry, and 
soon received a letter containing the following information: 


There is a teachers’ agency in Springfield that has taken the name 
of “The Illinois Teacher Placement Bureau.” Since the name is mis- 


leading, I thought you might want to do something about it. 
The only ad I have is, Box 1111. E. J. Babcock is the mana- 
ger, and, I believe, is a woman. 


Not long after receiving this information, we clipped 
the following from the Jilinois State Register of May 17: 


FACES JUSTICE COURT ON STATE CHARGES 


Edith L. Babcock, operator of the Illinois Teachers’ Placement 
Bureau, appeared today before Justice of the Peace W. B. Chitten- 
den to answer charges of operating an employment agency without 
a state license. She was arrested following investigation by the 
State Department of Labor. 

Several additional charges are pending against her, Martin Can- 
non, labor department inspector, said today. 


On Friday, May 18, Miss Babcock was called to trial at 
Nokomis on a similar charge made by the Labor Depart- 
ment and was fined $200.00 and sentenced to six months 
in jail. However, the jail sentence was waived during 
good behavior. 

The State Department of Labor informs us that this 
woman has employed assistants in several places in cen- 
tral Illinois and that they have been charging teachers 
from five to ten dollars without evidence of service. If 
you are approached by any such agent asking for money, 
please report the matter to the Department of Labor, 
Springfield, or at least find out whether the bureau or 
agency is legally licensed. 





Publish Payrolls of Political Patriots 
@ A SEVERE criticism of the cost of building and furnish- 
ing the new home for the president of the University of 
Illinois was made in the House of Representatives on May 
11 by Mr. John Devine. He claimed that the total cost of 
the home and furnishings was over $200,000, and that the 
furnishings alone cost over $40,000. He gave a long list 
of items of furnishings and accessories some of which 
seem to the average citizen to be entirely too expensive 
or even unnecessary. 

Mr. Edward E. Barrett, president of the university board 
of trustees, replies by saying that, although the board 
about three years ago did provide for building this home 
at an expense of $200,000, the board in the last two years 
spent much less for all purposes than the amount appro- 
priated by the legislature, and that on July 1 the sum of 
$2,800,000 will revert to the State Treasury. 

Of course the people are entitled to know all the facts on 
both sides of this question, and the controversy between 
Mr. Devine and the board may serve the useful purpose of 
educating the people in regard to their university, its cost, 
and its functions. We shall not enter the controversy,—but 
perhaps start another. 

It is noticeable that little is being said about the salaries 
of the instructors at the university. It seems to be admitted 
by all that there is no extravagance in the salaries of teach- 
ers. In fact there was a reduction of 10 per cent in all 
salaries of over $1,000 a year, effective March 1, and there 
is to be another reduction of 5 and 6 per cent effective July 
1, although inflation is reducing the value of the dollar and 
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is increasing the cost of living. Possibly the teachers are 
getting the worst of it from two incongruous causes: ex- 
travagance, and a desire by the board to make a showing 
of economy and careful expenditure by returning a few 
millions of appropriations to the State Treasury. 

To an observer of the general economic and political 
system of Illinois, several signs indicate that in order to 
make a showing of economy, it is easier for the powers that 
be to reduce the salaries of the meek, honest, and really 
useful public servants than to eliminate the waste, graft, 
and extravagance by which the more brazen and powerful 
profit. Therefore, all teachers and friends of education, 
in this time of frenzied retrenchment and hysterical curtail- 
ment, should stand firmly against waste, graft, and ex- 
travagance, and should strongly support the principle of 
liberal salaries for actual service. It would help if every 
item of every other expenditure of public money could be 
made available in as clear a form as that in which Mr. 
Devine presented the items of cost of furnishing the presi- 
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dent’s home at the University of Illinois. The spread of such 
information among the people would soon result in an in- 
crease in the amount of funds available to pay for honest 
and useful service. Why not publish the payrolls of polit- 
ical appointees? 


Say, Old Boys, Listen! 


@ FOR the inspiration of some of the older boys in our 

profession, who may be grieving about the past, dread- 
ing the future, or taking themselves too seriously, we quote 
a paragraph from an editorial by William Allen White of 
the Emporia (Kansas) Gazette, which was written recently 
on his 65th birthday: 

Many years ago at Coney Island one night I saw stretched across 
the street a great carnival banner on which was written, “Ain’t It 
Grand to Be Bughouse?” It has been my life motto since. There 
is no insanity so devastating in man’s life as utter sanity. It will get 
him quicker than whisky. Logic is an addiction that drives men into 
acute melancholia and makes dumb bunnies of its devotees. So here 

(Continued on page 330) 
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Hold Understandingly Together 


L. W. HACKER 


® THE Illinois State Teachers Asso- 

ciation is proud of its efficient or- 
ganization and its large membership. 
However the goals of this association 
should be dynamic and not static. De- 
pressions in the past have been fruitful 
in the production of more adequate ad- 
justments. If this depression means 
“growing pains” how can our organiza- 
tion make needed improvements? The 
writer wishes to discuss and propose 
adjustments pertaining to the subjects 
of (1) annual dues and (2) delegates 
to the State meeting. 


Annual Dues 

Twice during the past school year 
the writer attended business sessions 
of the State Divisional Meetings. At 
each of these, the problem of reducing 
the two dollar fee came up for dis- 
cussion and action. In both divisions 
one group pled for a reduction, while 
another group said, “Now is the time to 
hold fast to that which is so greatly 
needed in our state education pro- 
gram.” One group believes that the 
dues are large and another thinks that 
they are small. This is very natural 
when one considers the wide variation 
in salaries which have come about in 
recent years. Two dollars is a much 
larger proportion of a month’s salary 
for one who receives $400 per year 
than for the one who receives $4000 
per year. Should the teacher with a 
$400 income per year pay ten times as 
much to support his organization ac- 


cording to his income? Does he receive 
a larger or a smaller benefit? Our as- 
sociation has gone on record in support 
of an income tax. Would it not be well 
to use this same principle in the 
support of our teachers’ association? 
One percent of the first month’s salary 
might support our organization, but 
payment on this basis would involve 
much difficulty in keeping records. 
Therefore why should we not have 
three rates according to income? A 
one dollar fee for those receiving less 
than $1000 per year; a two-dollar fee 
for those receiving from $1000 to 
$2000 per year; and a three dollar fee 
for those receiving above $2000 per 
year. If this income were inadequate 
it might be extended to higher propor- 
tional rates for those receiving larger 
incomes. Perhaps five dollars should 
be the maximum for those receiving 
above five thousand dollars. 

It would be well if the dues were 
paid at the time of the registration of 
the teachers certificate. Those people 
who are without positions and merely 
wish to keep certificates alive should 
be permitted to pay the lowest rate. 
This plan should increase our member- 
ship, supply each teacher with our offi- 
cial publication THE ILLINo1s TEACHER 
and permit free admission to our Divi- 
sional and State Meetings. 


Divisional Delegates Selected 
for Annual Meetings 


How should our delegates or repre- 


sentatives be selected? How long 
should they serve? What should be 
their duties to the State, to the Divi- 
sions, and to their fellow teachers? 
Should not all major groups of teach- 
ers be proportionally represented in 
our state delegate assembly? Should 
they be selected by respective service 
groups or by a nominating committee 
that may or may not have all interests 
represented? Should the term be for 
one year or two years? If for two 
years should the delegate be re-elected 
without mention made of the special 
service he is to render at the State Meet- 
ing? Would not the junior and senior 
plan of delegates expedite business at 
the annual meeting? What percent of 
our delegates are new each year? What 
are the major teaching interests of the 
delegates? 

The resolutions of the divisional 
meetings and the articles in THE 
ILLinois TEAcHER furnish the topics 
for most of the subjects that come up 
for action on the part of the delegates. 
Many members will want to discuss 
these topics in their home communities 
and get the reaction of the people that 
they represent before attending the 
annual meeting. After the State Meet- 
ing the co-workers of the delegates will 
without doubt appreciate the use of 
newspapers, institutes, reading circle 
meetings, etc., in order that all may 
more clearly understand the State Edu- 
cational program for their active sup- 
port. The best type of representation 
that we can devise and the fairest 
taxing system will do much to retain 
the needed unity of our organization. 
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T. H. McMichael Completes 
Thirty Years at Monmouth 


® THIRTY years of service as presi- 

dent of a college is a record unu- 
sual in itself but when that record is 
added to by great accomplishments 
and by an unusual example of loyalty 
to the institution and to the ideals of 
Liberal Arts education the anniversary 
is especially important. On June 1, 
Dr. T. H. McMichael completed thirty 
years as president of Monmouth Col- 
lege and the occasion was marked by 
significant observance by the alumni, 
by the community, and by a veritable 
flood of congratulatory messages from 
leaders in education, politics, religious 
life, and social service. 

By a proclamation of the mayor 
June 1 was made McMichael Day in 
Monmouth and was quietly celebrated 
in his honor. At the last chapel service 
of the year the students and the fac- 
ulty made appropriate expressions of 
their appreciation. The Alumni As- 


-sociation issued a special bulletin tell- 


ing of his work and climaxed the 
commencement celebration with a 
banquet in his honor which was par- 
ticipated in by townsfolk, fellow edu- 
cators, and alumni. 

Dr. McMichael assumed the college 
presidency in a dark hour for Mon- 
mouth. Morale and finances were 
low and the college was desperately 
in need of new buildings. The situa- 
tion was complicated shortly by the 
destruction of the main building and 
the consequent despair. The president 
was undaunted. He built new build- 
ings and equipped them splendidly. 
Endowments were increased until they 
amount to two million dollars. En- 
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Courtesy of Chicago Teacher Voter 


Atlas 
Our flag, the symbol of "the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
a aol is snapped short at its base, the public school. If this is to be, then our 


athers have died in vain. 


The teacher is weary and heavy laden but her spirit and her faith in edu- 


cation are uncrushed. The schools must carry on. 


The tremendous power 


of an awakened public is needed if the colors are again to fly free and un- 


trammeled. 








rollment increased until selection of 
students could be practiced. The col- 
lege grew in the less tangible ways. 
Her proud and honored position today 
reflects to a large measure the ideals 
and dreams of her leader for thirty 
years—T. H. McMichael. 


Mrs. P. F. Lilly Appointed 


Mrs. P. F. Lilly, a teacher at the Vander- 
poel School, Chicago, will be hostess for 
teachers at A Village of Progress. 

The Village is really a community in it- 
self. It has a small grassed park for the 
relaxation of guests. The location is on the 
Lincoln Highway and is thirty minutes by 
Illinois Central electric trains to the gates of 
the Century of Progress Exposition. The 
Village will provide accommodations in cot- 
tages, for 20,000 visitors. 





Tax Warrants Accepted For 
Your Summer Vacation 


Teachers who have tax warrants can use 


them to pay for a “university” summer 
school cruise to the Mediterranean and Rus- 
sia. During the vacation months of July 
and August, the S. S. President Johnson 
especially chartered and equipped for an 
education voyage, serves as a floating cam- 
pus for this unique summer school. Classes, 
directed by a faculty of university profes- 
sors, meet daily at sea, and an opportunity 
for obtaining knowledge at first-hand 
through supervised field trips and sightsee- 
ing is provided at every port. 

The James Boring Company, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, will take a lim- 
ited number of tax warrants. This is the 
tenth Mediterranean Cruise under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. Boring. 
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The Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle 


"It is a great thing for a child to 
hear the call of a good book." 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 





Lincoln, Illinois 


High School Reading 


@ THIS is the first year the Illinois 

Pupils Reading Circle has offered a 
course of reading for the high schools 
of the State. The books were careful- 
ly selected and have been approved by 
the high-school authorities. Even 
though we are in the midst of a depres- 
sion, every school can afford to add a 
small unit of carefully chosen books to 
its library. This course is recommended 
to beth junior and senior high schools. 
One or more volumes will be sent upon 
receipt of price. 


Fiction 


THe Gotpen Star or Haticu by 
Eric P. Kelly. A tale of the Red Land 
in 1362. The plot to shape a new em- 
pire was thwarted by the help of a 
boy who loved his native Poland. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $2.50. Circle price, 
$1.80. 


Tue Great Meapow by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. A thrilling story of 
the settlement of Kentucky. Publish- 
er’s price, $2.50. Circle price, $1.80. 


Jane’s Istanp by Marjorie Hill 
Allee. The story of a scientific vacation 
at Woods Hole in which Jane Thomas 
goes “biological.” Publisher’s price, 
$2.00. Circle price, $1.35. 

THe ScaRLet CockereL by C. M. 
Sublette. The “Cockerel” is the young 
hero who leaves France with the 
Huguenots to build up the wilderness 
in the Carolinas and to fight the enemy 
Spaniards in Florida. Publisher’s 
price, $2.00. Circle price, $1.50. 


THe Waite Leoparp by Inglis 
Fletcher. A tale of the African bush. 
This is a compelling book in which 
the “Leopard,” a white man, makes 
his greatest fight against tribal magic 
and the invisible power of the witch- 
doctor. Publisher’s price, $2.50. Cir- 
cle price, $1.50. 


Books 


Books let us into their souls and lay open to us the secrets 
of our own. They are the first and last, the most home- 
felt, and the most heart-felt of all our enjoyments! 


Factual 


INDUSTRIAL Explorers by Maurice 
Holland. Word portraits of America’s 
leading industrial research experts. 
This book is a portrayal of nineteen 
eminent scientists and their remarkable 
industrial research contributions to 
modern life. Publish’s price, $3.00. 
Circle price, $2.00. 


Map AntHony by Rupert S. Hol- 
land. A gripping story of picturesque 
“Mad Anthony” Wayne as he fought 
throughout the Revolution; courage 
and brilliance equalled only by that 
of Washington. Publisher’s price, 
$2.00. Circle price, $1.15. 


Peter MenikorF by Peter D. Yank- 
off. The story of a Bulgarian boy in 
the great American melting pot. One 
of the most amazing personal achieve- 
ments in our language. Publisher’s 
price, $2.00. Circle price, $.90. 


SoutH or Zero by M. I. Ross. A 
colorful story of the huge, brooding 
continent of Antarctica. It has drama, 
beauty, mystery. Publisher’s price, 
$2.00. Circle price, $1.45. 

Tue Stars For Sam by W. Maxwell 
Reed. A story of the universe from 
the sun to the farthest galaxy of stars; 
one that will provide setting-up exer- 
cises for the imagination of any age. 
Publisher’s price, $3.00. Circle price, 
$1.80. 


High School Course of Reading 
To Be Continued Next Year 


The high school course of reading 


—William Hazlitt. 


will be continued next year. To the end 
that the high schools of the State may 
be properly represented in the selection 
of suitable books, Dr. A. W. Clevenger, 
High School Visitor for the University 
of Illinois, Mr. John Calvin Hanna, 
State Supervisor of High Schools, and 
Mr. R. V. Lindsey, President of the 
Illinois High School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, have been appointed as a 
special committee to cooperate with the 
Pupils Reading Circle Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Books are now being examined for 
adoption and judging from those that 
have been submitted by publishers to 
date we can assure our high-school 
friends that a course of reading of ex- 
ceptional merit will be offered. Super- 
intendents and high-school principals 
are respectfully invited and urged to 
include these books when they place 


their orders for new library accessions. 


Even though funds may not be avail- 


able with which to secure the usual 
number of library books this year, it is 
worth-while to exercise care in choosing 
the best books available regardless of 
the number ordered. Right here is 
where the Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle renders invaluable service since 
its adoptions are sifted from the very 
best books submitted by the leading 
publishers. One order will bring the 
complete set postpaid at a considerable 
saving of time and money. 

Adoptions will be completed on or 
before June 1, after which time the new 
list may be obtained by writing the 
Manager. 
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Illinois Congress of Parents 
MRS. EDWIN G. NICHOLS, 


and Teachers... 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


5220 Greenwood Ave., Chicago. 


A New Juvenile Protection Project 
In Parent-Teacher Work 


By JEAN POWELL MADDEN 
Chairman of Legislation and Juvenile Protection 


@ SOCIAL workers throughout the 
United States are now being con- 
fronted with a great social problem, 
directly as a result of the present eco- 
nomic crisis—the problem of the tran- 
sient boy. Persistent rumors of the 
increasing number of boys, and I may 
add, girls, who have been leaving their 
homes and wandering into other re- 
gions, presumably in search of employ- 
ment not to be found in their own com- 
munities, has led the Children’s Bureau 
to secure a survey as to the actual con- 
ditions regarding roving minors. 

The transportation agreement, care- 
fully worked out and largely accepted, 
has practically gone into the discard; 
hence the relapse into the vicious prac- 
tice of “passing on.” Therefore, in city 
after city, the tired and discouraged 
youngster finds that if he pauses to 
seek food or to rest, he can remain but 
24 hours, often less. 

There is no doubt that these boys are 
now coming from substantial American 
homes. The overwhelming majority of 
them are boys who would normally be 
in school or at work; they are on the 
road because there is nothing else for 
them to do or there is no room for them 
at home. Sometimes sheer pride will not 
permit them to remain at home when 
there is inadequate food for the young- 
er children and the family is accept- 
ing relief. They are, on the whole, not 
of the habitual hobo or criminal types. 
Boys accustomed to decent standards 
of living find themselves going for days 
without taking off their clothes, dirty 
and unkempt. They go for days with 
nothing to eat but coffee, bread and 
beans—or nothing. In winter they suf- 
fer from exposure. Last winter, in one 
western city alone, thirty-five young 


men and boys were removed from box 
cars, seriously ill, some in advanced 
stages of pneumonia. 

The odd-job, casually picked up, is 
a thing of past history. Communities 
jealously reserve all work for local 
residents. Therefore the unwelcome 
non-resident boy must either depend on 
the bread line, or he must beg or steal. 
He will meet men whose entire influ- 
ence is destructive—criminals, fugi- 
tives from justice, degenerates, and 
perverts, eager to initiate new boys into 
evil habits. Perhaps the workless, 
“getting by” attitude is an even greater 
menace. The “vagabond” spirit is ro- 
mantic perhaps, but a miserable fail- 
ure when it comes to meeting the world. 

Now, these are the actual conditions; 
the need is for action. Our job is pre- 
ventive. It is our object through our 
local associations to try and induce 
boys to remain at home; every boy per- 
suaded to remain at home is clear gain, 
from his own and public welfare point 
of view. Teachers are in a position to 
notice signs of restlessness in boys who 
normally would not dream of striking 
out for themselves. They also are in 
a position to know something of the 
home conditions. Parent-teacher chair- 
men should know more about family 
conditions of children in their commu- 
nity, especially those who show signs 
of neglect or inadequate nourishment. 
Primarily, we are not relief organiza- 
tions, but we are, during this economic 
crisis, taking on added responsibilities 
never before asked or needed. 

Even when physical relief is ade- 
quate, the problem still will be un- 
solved. The morale of energetic boys 
sinks to low ebb during long periods of 
enforced idleness. Leisure time activi- 
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ties can now be put to greatest service. 
Never before have communities faced 
such a challenge to use in the greatest 
degree their existing facilities—to plan 
so that they may offer to their restless 
boys and girls the opportunity for ac- 
tivities that seem to them worthwhile. 

The school curricula should be en- 
larged and diversified where possible. 
Trade courses should be made available 
if possible, since these make a great 
appeal to boys. School equipment 
should be made available to commu- 
nity groups for recreation and voca- 
tional activities. Gynasiums, athletic 
parks and fields should be opened to 
wider groups and more varied uses. 
When school boards find it necessary 
to cut budgets they should be very sure 
just what really constitutes “frills,” for 
possibly just one of those “frills” might 
be the means of saving the morale of 
the community. 

Many boys are “on the road” be- 
cause they are too proud to remain in 
the community where, for the first time 
and inconceivably to them, their fami- 
lies are reduced to accepting “charity.” 
Their case calls for tactful handling. 
Grown persons can adjust themselves 
or at least understand—the youngster 
sees only his own immediate tragedy. 

Each community might well under- 
take to plan some publicity calculated 
to make boys think twice before leav- 
ing home and friends and the commu- 
nity in which they have a recognized 
place. Unfortunately a glamour has 
been cast over the adventure of the 
“open road,” but the true picture 
should be shown as it is today—hun- 
ger, cold, and a general breaking down 
of substantial standards. 

Never before has there been such 
urgent need for well-thought-out par- 
ent-teacher activities and projects, a 
budgeting of time and energy as well 
as money. That the local associations 
have met this emergency has merited 
the grateful appreciation of the com- 
munities in which they have their be- 
ing. It is glorious justification of their 
existence. 
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Europe ona 


By HELEN LYONS 


Part II 


@ IN March I told you about my voyage 

with my friend, Madge, across the Atlantic 
to England. We stayed a few days in Lon- 
don and then from the famous Charing Cross 
station we took a train to Dover, about two 
and a half hours, and caught a Channel 
steamer for Ostend, famed seashore resort of 
Belgium. Maybe we were fortunate, but the 
dreaded channel crossing was delightful. We 
sped across in four hours, passing innumer- 
able fishing boats, their sails gleaming in the 
sunshine, and caught a view of many steam- 
ships bound for all parts of the globe. Travel 
in Belgium was very reasonable, and we 
quickly learned to deal in a new coinage, the 
Belgium franc, which is the same as its 
French counterpart. From Ostend after a 
sea bath, we traveled to Brussels, passing 
through Ghent and Touraine—names that re- 
call a hundred stirring events in Europe’s 
long history. In Brussels we found no ef- 
fects from the long German occupation dur- 
ing the war, but we did find many sparkling 
little cafes and a cheerful, obliging people. 
We took a motor tour to Waterloo, and saw 
the battleground that changed the history of 
Europe for a generation. 


Leaving Brussels, we passed through war- 
torn Louvain, Mons and Marbeuge. In four 
and a half hours we were in Paris... . 


Paris! Who can describe it! Which of 
the thousand glittering facts shall I tell 
about? Madge and I were utterly delighted. 
We are going back as soon as we can. That, 
perhaps, is the best way to describe Paris! 

Unless you have seen them, such places as 
the Tuileries Gardens, the Place de la Con- 
corde, the Champs Elysees, |’Etoile, the great 
dome of the Pantheon, the Arc de Triomphe, 
Sacre Coeur in Montmartre, they are mere 
words! 

The shops, the streets, the bargains in 
clothes and jewelry, the sidewalk cafes, the 
many theatres, the quaintness of Montmartre, 
and the artistic Bohemianism of Montpar- 
nasse on the Left Bank. . . they are all so 
completely different from what we have at 
home. With a thousand things to do, well, 
we were just mad about Paris! And to 
make our joy complete, at the Cafe de la 
Paix, we met the two boys from the ship. 
They were a great help in showing the night 
life of Paris. We stayed up too late several 
evenings! 

Seven days were all too short a time for 
Paris! But our time and budget were lim- 
ited and with regret we said farewell, re- 
membering we were to get another brief visit 
before we sailed for home. 


We took the Paris-Berlin express one night 
and on our arrival in Berlin we found an- 
other city as charming in its own way as 
Paris. Just as gay, quite as beautiful, and 
with just as many things to do! 
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We strolled down Unter den Linden, 
were properly awed at the immense 
Brandenberger Gate, visited the tre- 
mendous Vaterland Cafe, where hun- 
dreds of jolly Germans and their 
families ate. Nowhere was courtesy 
more general—nowhere did we have a 
better time than in Berlin! 

There is an old saying that Berlin 
is always on a “spree.” That is be- 
cause the quaint little River Spree 
winds idly through the city. And we 
surely joined in Berlin’s “spree” for 
four romantic days and glamorous 
nights. 

We found Berlin extremely reasonable. 
Hotels were moderate, food tasty and in- 
expensive, in fact all expenses were low. 


Again we had to go on. And packing our 
baggage we said “Auf Wiedersehn” to Ber- 
liners and set out for Vienna. 


We spent a little more than two days in 
Vienna . . . “Wien” it is called in German 

. and soon discovered we had not been 
misled as to its charm. A charm that in- 
cluded the Ringstrasse, the sidewalk cafes, 
from whence always came the soft strains of 
a Viennese waltz, the beautiful architecture 
and the famous Prater. In this great park 
—part of which is a Coney Island and the 
rest a formal park in the French style— 
we spent several restful hours. Here these 
gay people gather, always laughing, always 
pleasant, always happy! 


Again in Austria we found low prices the 
rule. It was amazing to discover how much 
a few dollars changed into Austrian shillings 
would do! 


But the open road still called to us! On 
and on we went. From Vienna, our path 
led southward and westward. A four hun- 
dred mile train journey brought us early 
in the morning to Venice. En route we 
passed over the famous Semmering Pass and 
through scenery wild and wonderful. 


At Venice we found all our romantic con- 
ceptions of that age old city come true. Yes, 
there were the gondolas, the singing gon- 
doliers, the Lions of St. Marks, the Doges 
Palace, the beautiful moonlit canals. It was 
almost a dream world. 


The following day we took a motor launch 
for a brief twenty minute sail to the Lido 
. . - had a swim in the Adriatic and a de- 
licious lunch at the splendid Excelsior Ho- 
tel, gathering place of Europe’s smartest, 
most cosmopolitan crowd. 


From Venice we went to Nice, garden 
spot of the French Riviera. 


Along the Promenade des Anglais, on the 


waterfront of Nice, we found palm trees, 
parks with military bands (as it happened, 
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Arch of Triumph—Paris 


while we were there the band from the 
French Foreign Legion played), bathing 
beaches and casinos without end. Most 
marvelous of all was Frank Gould’s magni- 
ficent Palais de la Mediterrannee, a huge 
mass of lovely white stone, described as 
a structure “the Caesars could not have 
built.” 

After two days of Nice . . . luxurious days 
they were . . . we took the overnight train to 
Paris. 


Our journey was drawing to a close. Two 
more glamorous days in the City of Light 
and we stepped, with many a sigh of re- 
gret, aboard the boat train at the Gare St. 
Lazare. 

We left Paris just before noon. Six hours 
later we were in Cherbourg. And twenty 
minutes later we were aboard ship, safely 
settled in our commodious tourist class quar- 
ters. 

No one need hesitate about traveling tour- 
ist these days . . . especially on such a ship 
as ours. Our five days sped by as though 
they were five minutes. Excellent food, smil- 
ing, willing stewards, comfortable cabins, a 
host of parties and dances—and a crowd of 
gay comrades made the quick trip unfor- 
gettably pleasant! 

The following Tuesday morning we came 
to the end of our journey and our vacation. 
We had seen seven countries, visited four 
world famous capitals, six noted summer re- 
sorts; gone for a swim in three seas; had 
gained a first hand knowledge of what Eu- 
rope means and is: had discovered the charm 
of ocean travel . . . and had done every- 
thing well! We had tasted a hundred unique 


_dishes in a hundred cafea 


No money was ever spent more gladly, nor 
with greater returns. And as we steamed up 
the harbor of New York, Madge turned to 
me ... opened her purse and took out a 
lone American quarter that had somehow 
traveled over and back with us and dropping 
it into her coat pocket said, “Helen, I want 
to do it all over again—and here’s the 
first quarter toward a new European bank- 
roll!” 
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South Central Division 


@ THE South Central Division of the L S. 

T. A. convened in Springfield March 30 
and 31, 1933, for its fourteenth annual meet- 
ing. Concerts presented by musical organi- 
zations of the Decatur and Springfield high 
schools were features of the two general 
session programs. Speakers at these sessions 
were Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, and Dr. 
Joseph Rosier, president of the National 
Education Association. 


Orricers: President, L. E. Wilhite, co. 
supt. of schools, Carlinville; vice-president, 
Lee D. Pigott, prin. Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. 
S., Decatur; secretary, Hilma Dufner, Carlin- 
ville; treasurer, Bruce E. Wheeler, prin. 
Ridgely School, Springfield. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, L. E. 
Wilhite, co. supt. of schools, Carlinville; J. 
A. Leitze, prin. community high school, 
Murrayville, two-year term; Florence Black, 
Virginia, three-year term; R. E. Fildes, prin. 
Hay-Edwards School, Springfield, one-year 
term. 

State Commitrees: Appropriations, E. S. 
‘Simmonds, supt. of schools, Pittsfield, one- 
‘year term; Legislation, Walter E. Buck, co. 
‘supt. of schools, Virginia, two-year term; 
Resolutions, E. H. Mellon, prin., community 
high school, Winchester, three-year term. 


Reso.utions: Be it 


Resolved, We hereby as members of the 
‘South Central Division pledge our active 
‘support to the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in the legislative program for the 
maintenance and betterment of educational 
‘conditions and we hereby commend its secre- 
tary, Mr. R. C. Moore and his assistants for 
their untiring efforts in upholding the prin- 
ciples and purposes of high educational 
ideals in Illinois. We hereby further 

Resolve, That teachers do the utmost in 
all cases to keep themselves continually in- 
formed relative to present educational prob- 
lems, and that they endeavor to bring to the 
attention of the public the importance of our 
educational program and the necessity for its 
progressive continuance. 

We are in sympathy with a general orderly 
retrenchment program in governmental ex- 
penditures. We believe that teachers should 
cooperate in every way possible in effecting 
this program without impairing the efficiency 
of the schools. 

Wuenreas, there is a crisis in education. 
We hereby urge that all teachers make a 
supreme effort to continue their membership 
in our teacher’s organizations. 

We hereby urge that all teachers in apply- 
ing for positions adhere to principles of 
ethical conduct worthy of our profession. 

We urge that the State as a whole assume 
increasing responsibility for the financing of 
the program of education of Illinois. 

We hereby commend the professional spirit 
of those teachers who through their devotion 
to duty have upheld and carried forward the 
instructional service of our schools in the 
face of discouraging conditions. 
CLARISSA FLENNIKEN, Secretary. 
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Southern Division 


@ THE fifty-third annual meeting of the 

Southern Division of the I. S. T. A. was 
held at Carbondale, March 30-31, 1933. 
Speakers at the general sessions were Presi- 
dent Lotus D. Coffman, of the University of 
Minnesota; President Jesse H. White, James 
Millikin University, Decatur; President 
Harry Woodburn Chase, University of Illi- 
nois; Professor J. B. Edmonson, University 
of Michigan; Dr. Will Durant, New York; 
Dr. Lyman Bryson, California. A Southern 
Illinois High School Chorus, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Olaf C. Christiansen, of 
Oberlin College, and the S. I. S. N. U. or- 
chestra, under the direction of Professor 
David McIntosh of the college, presented 
concerts. 

Orricers: President, Mrs. Velma B. Crain, 
co. supt. of schools, Golconda; first vice- 
president, A. A. Moore, co. supt. of schools, 
Harrisburg; second vice-president, J. H. 
Hammack, co. supt. of schools, Pinckney- 
ville; recording secretary, May S. Hawkins, 
University High School, S. L S. N. U.; cor- 
responding secretary, Raymond Hoffner, 
Carbondale; financial secretary, George Mc- 
Derman, Metropolis; treasurer, M. L. Hunt, 
co. supt. of schools, McLeansboro. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, W. A. 
Furr, S. L. S. N. U., Carbondale, three-year 
term; J. W. Carrington, supt. of schools, 
Cairo, two-year term; Elmer B. Swofford, co. 
supt. of schools, Benton, one-year term. 

State Committees: Appropriations, Mary 
Roberson, Mound City, three-year term; 
Legislation, C. A. Waller, supt. of schools, 
West Frankfort, two-year term; Resolutions, 
L. E. Etherton, co. supt. of schools, Murphys- 
boro, one-year term. 

RESOLUTIONS: 

Resolved, That this Association express its 
appreciation to the president, Mr. F. G. 
Warren, to Supt. Roscoe Pullian, ex-presi- 
dent of the Association, to President H. W. 
Shryock of the Southern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, and to the Executive Committee 
as a whole and especially to Superintendent 
Carrington of Cairo for the vigorous work 
which they have done in organizing the cam- 
paign for the defense of the schools, and 
in gathering and distributing materials to the 
schools for this campaign; and that we, the 
members of the Association, hereby pledge 
ourselves to support this campaign by dis- 
seminating the materials furnished in our 
own communities, and by assisting the com- 
mittee on the legislative program in specific 
ways as the need arises. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTION 


Wuenreas, in the death of Mrs. Kate Hart- 
line, past secretary of the Southern Illinois 
Teachers Association, the Southern Division 
and the state of Illinois have lost a most de- 
voted gad able teacher, a citizen with world- 
wide vision, therefore, be it 

Resoived, That we extend to the family our 
deepest sympathy in the great loss that has 
come to them and to us, and that a copy of 
these resolutions be spread on the minutes of 
this Association. 

We hereby commend the legislative com- 
mittee for work done in support of good 
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school legislation. We urge them especially 
to support bills providing for the state dis- 
tributive fund, the corporation tax for the 
support of schools, constitutional amend- 
ments to permit an income tax and a better 
sales tax than is now enacted; to suggest 
and support legislation that will enable non- 
high school districts to meet their tuition 
bills, and state support for high schools. 

We urge the legislative committee to op- 
pose detrimental legislation to schools and 
especially call their attention to the State 
Uniform Textbook Bill, which we oppose. 

We feel that the reduction of County 
Superintendents’ salaries will lower the 
standards of administration and attract less 
competent men and women to the office. We, 
therefore, are opposed to such drastic reduc- 
tions as are now being considered by the 
legislature. 

We especially urge our legislative commit- 
tee and every member of the State Teachers 
Association to give increased study to such 
problems as strengthening of our present tax- 
ing system and eventually devising a new 
and adequate taxing system, and the estab- 
lishment of larger school units. 

We urge every member of the Association 
to enlist the support of tax-payers and 
patrons to prevent the use of money derived 
from the present Sales Tax being diverted to 
useless and unnecessary relief. 

May Hawkins, Secretary. 


Lake Shore Division 


@ THE annual meeting of the Lake Shore 
Division of the I. S. T. A. was held in 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Monday, April 24, 1933. Speakers at the 
general sessions were William Trufant Fos- 
ter and Rufus B. von KleinSmid, President 
of the University of Southern California. 
Musical organizations from the Evanston 
schools presented concerts at both sessions. 
Orricers: President, Nellie G. McMahon, 
10636 S. Oakley Avenue, Chicago; vice- 
president, Charles E. Butler, prin., Whittier 
School, Oak Park; secretary, John R. Rowe, 
supt. of schools, Western Springs; treasurer, 
Orville T. Bright, supt. of schools, Dolton. 
Executive Committee: J. R. Harper, supt. 
of schools, Wilmette; Margaret Dady, asst. 
prin., Waukegan Township High School, 
Waukegan; A. V. Lockhart, prin., Thornton 
Township High School, Calumet City; David 
E. Walker, asst. supt., Dist. 76, Evanston; 
George A. Schwebel, supt. of schools, Cicero. 
State Committees: Appropriations, E. N. 
Cassady, supt. of schools, Brookfield, °35; 
Legislation, J. W. Thalman, prin., Wauke- 
gan Township High School, Waukegan, °36; 
Resolutions, B. E. Gordon, asst. supt., Lyons 
Township High School, LaGrange, °34. 

RESOLUTIONS: 

1. Resolved, That the Lake Shore Divi- 
sion of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion support the legislative committee of 
the State Association in its efforts to pro- 
cure the proper legislation on: 1) safe- 
guarding our school funds; 2) teachers’ 
pensions; 3) larger State school fund; 4) 
legislation which will provide more equal- 
ized distribution of the burden of taxation. 

2. Whereas, The membership in our Di- 
vision has decreased very much in the last 
year, and at a time when it is essential that 
we have a large membership in order to 
accomplish the necessary legislation for edu- 
cational purposes, be it 

Resolved, That the newly elected mem- 
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bership committee try to provide some 
method by which the membership of our 
Division will be increased. 

3. Resolved, That we commend the edi- 
torial staff of THe Intzno1s Teacuer for the 
fine piece of work during the year in bring- 
ing to the teachers of the State useful in- 
formation. Also, that we commend the 
officers of the State Teachers Association 
for their untiring efforts and accomplish- 
ments. The legislative committee and the 
secretary of the Association, Mr. R. C. 
Moore, have done splendid work in the 
preservation of helpful school laws, and in 
promoting additional good laws. 

4. Resolved, Since the National Educa- 
tion Association meeting is to be held dur- 
ing the coming July in Chicago, that the 
Lake Shore Division do whatever is reason- 
able and necessary to aid the National As- 
sociation, and also do what is necessary to 
show that the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation is cognizant of such an important 
meeting. 

5. Wuereas, We are in the midst of a 
great economic depression that has affected 
tax collections and made the operation of 
all public tax supported bodies very difficult, 
and, 

Wuereas, This condition has especially af- 
fected the operation of the public schools, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the teachers of the Lake 
Shore Division pledge themselves anew to 
the cause of education and to the mainten- 
ance of efficient public schools, and to fur- 
ther equalization of educational opportunity. 

6. Wuereas, We have at the present time 
a large body of well trained and experienced 
teachers ready and anxious to serve society, 
further, be it 

Resolved, That we deplore the dismissal 
of efficient teachers, in the guise of economy, 
the shortening of school terms and other 
departures from high educational standards, 
and that we pledge cooperation in averting 
such action. 

7. Wuereas, Teachers have continued 
their duties during a period when salaries 
have not been paid, and in many cases, se- 
verely reduced, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the profes- 
sional spirit of the teachers, and urge that 
if any reduction of salaries is made, it 
should not be more severe than is true for 
other public employees. 

8. Wuenreas, There is an evident attempt 
on the part of some organizations aided and 
abetted at times by the public press, to re- 
sist the payment of fair and just taxes and 
to break down the faith of our people in tax 
supported institutions, therefore, be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That we appeal to the citizens 
of our communities to pledge themselves 
anew to the support of our public schools 
in order that the present standards of edu- 
cation and enlightenment may continue and 
in order that the stability of our government, 
supported as it is by knowledge and under- 
standing, may endure. 

Resolution presented by Mr. Leonard E. 

Loos: 

Wuenzas, The present name, Illinois State 
Teachers Association, does not, in the popu- 
lar mind, convey the idea of membership 
including county superintendents, city sup- 
erintendents, principals, and other educa- 
tional workers than classroom teachers, and 
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Wuenzas, The scope of the organization’s 
activities includes the entire educational 
welfare of Illinois citizens and not just the 
professional welfare of the teaching body, 
and 

Wuenreas, Our national organization is 
known as National Education Association, 
be it 

Resolved, That the next delegate assem- 
bly of our State Association consider the 
advisability of changing the name from 
Illinois State Teachers Association to Illi- 
nois Education Association; and that, upon 
adoption of such name, the Executive Com- 
mittee shall spoisor a program to consoli- 
date the efforts of the several professional 
groups in accomplishing those purposes 
which will best serve the educational needs 
of all Ilinois. 

JOHN R. ROWE, Secretary. 





Livingston C. Lord 


® PRESIDENT LORD’S span of life 

—1851-1933—saw the wonderful 
achievements and the culmination of 
the most remarkable culture epoch of 
human history. Among the most 
notable features of this era is the 
American experiment in modern de- 
mocracy with its indispensable pro- 
vision for free education at the ex- 
pense of the state. For sixty-two years 
of his long life Mr. Lord played the 
role of teacher and educational ad- 
ministrator in this immense historical 
drama; and for forty-five of these 
sixty-two years he served ably at Moor- 
head, Minnesota, and Charleston, IIli- 
nois, as president of two state institu- 
tions for the education of public 
school teachers. He was in constant 
cooperative fellowship with nearly 
two generations of great educational 
leaders—always at the front with 
ready and vigorous defense of Amer- 
ican public education and in main- 
taining its efficiency. 
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President Lord’s friendly spirit and 
strong leadership were well-known 
factors in the inspiration and upbuild- 
ing of his teachers and students; and 
they in turn admired and loved him 
and caught his spirit of accuracy, 
straightforward honesty and staunch 
loyalties. 

I never knew a man who possessed 
in a high degree so many of the best 
qualities of superior personality. He 
was not a college graduate, but his 
education was much better than that 
of most college graduates. He was a 
strictly pragmatic rationalist, but lived 
also in the realm of refined human 
sentiments. He was as courageous as 
an American cowboy, but as prudent 
as a Greek hero. If he ever had a 
touch of immodesty, it was by per- 
mitting his genuine modesty to become 
over-conspicuous. He greatly enjoyed 
having friends, but had he been ob- 
liged to choose between having a 
friend and being a friend he would 
have chosen to be a friend. He de- 
spised pretense, but pitied the hypo- 
crite. He was as rugged and firm as 
an oak in maintaining his convictions, 
but yielded to the composite wisdom 
of honest counsellors. 

Such, briefly, was the man. His 
strong and sane and devoted life will 
continue in the lives of those who by 
his influence have been liberated from 
lower to higher levels of freedom 
through rational disciplines. 
MANFRED J. HOLMES 





Summer Educational Confer- 


ence at Northwestern 


@ ANTICIPATING the great 1933 summer 

movezaent toward Chicago by school 
teachers from all parts of America, North- 
western University Summer Sessions is plan- 
ning its courses along the lines of scientific 
progress. This is in conformity to the cen- 
tral theme of the World’s Fair, popularly 
known as A Century of Progess, which will 
be staged on Chicago’s lake front for five 
months beginning June 1. 

At the World’s Fair, the tremendous tech- 
nical advance of the modern world will be 
illustrated in terms of chemistry, physics, 
geometry, botany, mechanics, and even in the 
social sciences, an attempt will be made to 
popularize scientific knowledge. The School 
of Education of Northwestern University has 
arranged, accordingly, a special conference 
on “Educational Trends and Problems.” 
Leaders for the discussions include President 
Lotus D. Coffman, of the University of 
Minnesota, Dean Charles H. Judd, of the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Cayce Morrison, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education for the 
State of New York, and many other well- 
known educators. The problems include an 
analysis of school functions, curricular re- 
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visions, current experimentation in teaching 
practice, and the pressing problems of school 
finance. The Conference begins July 10 and 
continues until July 15. 

An experiment is being tried by offering a 
special course in connection with the Con- 
ference, which will enable students to register 
for a period of two weeks and include the 
sessions of this conference. The satisfactory 
completion of this course will entitle the 
student to two semester-hours of credit. The 
course opens on the same date as the Con- 
ference, and continues until July 22. 


New Music Service Will Aid 


Schools 


@ ANNOUNCING a new music service, the 

National Recreation Association urges 
community groups to make increased use of 
music now to help sustain courage and create 
new life values. The Association will be glad 
to answer inquiries from schools both on 
their own musical activities and on the part 
they may take in advancing community mus- 
ical opportunities. Augustus Delafield Zan- 
zig, author of the recent volume Music in 
American Life and a member of the Research 
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Council of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, will head this service, which is 
without charge. 

A particular challenge now faces schools, 
the Association points out, in extending op- 
portunities for constructive recreation to 
young people who have finished school but 
are unable to find work. 

Mr. Zanzig was in charge of the musical 
phases of the work, recently completed, of 
the President’s Research Committee on So- 
cial Trends. Formerly he lectured on the 
teaching of music at Harvard University and 
at Smith College. To gain material for 
“Music in American Life,” published by the 
Oxford University Press, he visited about 
one hundred towns and cities in all parts of 
the country. School and community authori- 
ties helped him to make an intensive study 
of music activities as they are being carried 
on. He wished to discover why such activi- 
ties have succeeded or failed, and what more 
might be done to bring musical expression 
to all the people. 

Questions on music problems may be ad- 
dressed to the Music Sérvice, National Recre- 
ation Association, 315 Fourth Ave, New York 
City. A stamp for the reply will be ap- 
preciated. 


Are the International School 
Champions In Your Com- 


mercial Classes? 
BRING THEM TO CHICAGO! to the INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


CONTEST JUNE 27 AND 28 on the 


grounds 


of A CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


@ THE high spots and newer developments 
in commercial education will be drama- 
tized through contest activities. Events will 
be conducted in bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typewriting, and in bookkeeping, calculating, 
dictating and duplicating machines. All pub- 
lic, private and parochial schools in the 
world are invited to participate in this con- 
test. Schools may enter as many contestants 
as they wish in any or all events in accord- 
ance with the following eligibility rules: 

1. Contestants must have been in regular 
attendance and scheduled for the contesting 
subject in the school they represent since 
February 1, 1933. 


2. Contestants who have had professional 
experience are not eligible. 

3. Professional coaching is prohibited. 

4. Certified application on the stationery 
of the school must be received not later 
than June 5, by the manager, W. C. Max- 
well, Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, Ili- 
nois. 

Awards will be given to the ranking con- 
testants in each of these events. 

Entries have been received to date from 
California, Washington, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and New York. Foreign in- 
quiries indicate keen interest. 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 
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Books Received 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 West 
32nd Street, New York: 

A First Book in Latin, by W. J. Grin- 
stead, Asst. Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Walter V. Mc- 
Duffee, Head of the Department of Classi- 
cal Languages, Central High School, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Subject matter is or- 
ganized into twelve units through which the 
student progresses to a mastery of essential 
grammatical forms and learns to read in- 
telligently stories based on the themes em- 
ployed by the great Roman writers. Pro- 
vision is made for individual differences 
and the text is enlivened with carefully se- 
lected illustrations, which add to the ap- 
preciational value of the course. Cloth. 
453 and 71 pp. Price, $1.48. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
1225 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 

An Easy Work and Play Book, Primer 
and Book I. By Inez Howard, Alice Haw- 
thorne, Mae Howard. Pictures by Nell Stolp 
Smock. The reading material has been 
chosen primarily to interest the child dur- 
ing his beginning reading work. The varied 
but much repeated vocabulary of 105 words 
has been carefully checked with the Gates, 
Kircher, and Thorndike lists. Simple, in- 
teresting, flexible activities that require of 
the teacher a very minimum of close sup- 
ervision with the maximum in worthwhile 
results are provided. Paper. Primer, 64 
pp. Book I, 95 pp. 


HEATH, D. C. & COMPANY, 285 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston: 

Early European Civilization; Modern Eu- 
ropean Civilization, by Hutton Webster, 
Ph.D., University of Nebraska. These new 
texts for two years of European history are 
not a superficial reworking of Webster's 
earlier European histories. They are new— 
in format and organization and especially 
in their conformation to current ideas in 
the interpretation of history and current 
practice in teaching. The carefully worked 
out study aids and the treatment of recent 
history are the two strongest features in 
the new books. Material is organized so 
that the units show the development of 
great movements. Early European Civiliza- 
tion covers history from the time of early 
man to the formation of the United States. 
Modern European Civilization carries on 
down to the last months of 1932. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.12, each volume. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York: 


An Introduction to Biology by Elbert C. 
Cole, Associate Professor of Biology at Wil- 
liams College. Teachers of Biology in sec- 
ondary schools and normal schools will find 
that this text not only provides ample ma- 
terial for a full year’s course but also allows 
considerable choice in the selection of topics 
to be studied. The text has been organized 
to facilitate instruction in the extensive use 
of living things in the course. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. 518 pp. Price, $1.75. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Philadelphia: 

Supervision in the Social Studies: Third 
Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies (Department of Social Stu- 
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dies of the National Education Association) . 
The volume comprises a collection of articles 
treating supervision in the secondary school, 
the junior high school, the middle grade 
and even the one and two-teacher schools. 
The yearbook proposes to contribute toward 
the need for material “dealing with super- 
vision in the social studies with actual ap- 
plications in the materials and language of 
those subjects.” Paper. 260 pp. Price, 
$2.00. 


CHARLES C. THOMAS, 220 East Monroe 
Street, Springfield, Dlinois: 


Child Psychology, by Buford J. Johnson, 
Professor of Psychology, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. This practical, interesting treatment 
of child behavior is based upon direct ob- 
servation of children in self-initiated activ- 
ities. In addition, the results from scientific 
researches of many investigators upon special 
topics in child psychology are included. 
Original and fundamental factual data, de- 
rived from the author’s unusual opportunity 
to study critically the problems in child 
development and to interpret child behavior 
from carefully planned investigations con- 
ducted at the Child Institute of the Johns 
Hopkins University, are given. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. XII and 440 pages. Price, $4.00, 
postpaid. 





STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Stanford University, California: 


Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living, 
by Walter Crosby Eells, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University; second in the 
School Economy Series, edited by Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur. Provides a definite factual 
study of existing conditions, and sets up a 
method for measuring the cost of living for 
the teaching group in a particular locality. 
The author has found that at least seven 
factors conspire to make the index number 
of the cost of living, computed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics distinctly unfair 
as a gauge for the determination of a level 
for teachers salaries. Each of these topics is 
treated in a chapter. They are: (1) the 
weights used in the construction of the in- 
dex number; (2) lag in decrease in the 
price of board; (3) lag in salary increases; 
(4) variation of the index number in differ- 
ent localities; (5) increased burden on 


teachers as a result of the depression; (6) 


the adequacy of the 1913 salary level; and 
(7) higher standards of preparation on the 
part of teachers since 1913. 


Paper. 94 pp. Price, $1.00 net, postpaid. 
The Series (eight titles), per set, $7.00 net, 
postpaid. 


Meeting of Board of Directors 


@ THE Board of Directors of the Illinois 

State Teachers Association held their 
regular quarterly meeting at the Medinah 
Athletic Club in Chicago on Saturday, April 
29, 1933. 

The meeting was called to order at 9:15 
o'clock a. m. by President F. Blanche 
Preble. All other members of the Board 
were present: namely, George O. Smith, N. 
M. Mason, A. Lulu Hill, and Frank A. Jen- 
sen. There were present also Secretary 
Robert C. Moore and Treasurer Charles 
McIntosh. 


Mr. McIntosh was asked to make a re- 
port of the finances of the Association. He 
first stated that there had been absolutely 
no loss of funds that had come into his 
hands; however, he had received a few 
checks from Divisions that failed to clear 
the banks. Upon motion which was duly 
seconded and carried by unanimous vote, 
Treasurer McIntosh was authorized to sell 
the bonds he has on hand if necessary to 
pay bills. Mr. McIntosh then filed the fol- 
lowing financial statement: 


Treasurer's Report—l. S. T. A. April 26, 1933 
RECEIPTS 


December 15, 1932 Balance cash on hand_- 
December 29 Dues paid at Annual Meeting 
April 20 Dues for Divisions to date___.___- 
ge SRS A aes 
i ie a ee 
yl Se ae 
NE oo ccntieinad wb bardewiintin 
Ee nee ee 
Individual dues paid treasurer_______- 
eee 
Sale of Intinois TEACHER ~---.------ 
State Teachers Magazines .......-___ 
Donations to S. O. S. fund__...__-___ 
0 eee 
a ee ae 


EE cle a a 


Eastern 


Re ee ee eae eee 
aa ee eee ae 
Interest on bank balance (Dighton-Dilatuch) --...._._..._..--_.---_-_-_- 


Total receipts to date_._.._......-_-_- 


Orders 1-172 inclusive _..........___- 
Balance cash on hand --...--..-_-_-_- 


icing aenietentiel $13,285.72 
sniceniseitadiiahapcnneda iti ttatiiieindistoinintalneess 58.00 
ee ee a 285.00 
Seeainaaeiaetidnnateasinpae 16 
Sennniniainpaansivimeaiaintelehiap 248 
siden phaileg did iitledilaptadinielenitilt 1 
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ishntinenaneiaietne 1 
Ui nianEne 18.00 
nia aetna tame 135.00 
pga tae eninpaemmiE 6.20 
igiipeadaidiEnktneamanetiee: 1,931.63 
ek ean 3,555.00 
Ntiddiairiieimnmninam bea 50 
icielahaiahiteenteiap iaiinininid 500 
eheninipainunmpiinainpmnein 250 
ihineaitotnintaiscantaiagiatiiaes iimneidibita 20 
ety ieistilahininnieemstniibeniailagieatneiial 490 
ei hsiiaitinaichlibincaiiiatianibiai 750 
OS 125 
deinen nanetennaensngel 200 
diitvinenmeseneiil 350 
a 320 
Iai isieeisinentacenninisiistihantnt 500 
103.14 
Segara incieniminpiodininannasnaniiiaiaate $19,377.69 
See $18,948.45 
SL ee Oe ee eT EN 429.24 
$19,377.69 


(Continued on page 328) 
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> YOUR 4 
>» Vacation Problem 


4 SOLVED 4 


Take This Greatest 


MEDITERRANEAN 
» — CRUISE 


, $590 w 


INCLUDING COMPLETE SHORE TRIPS 


> PAY FOR IT WITH YOUR TAX 
+ WARRANTS — ACCEPTED AT PAR 


Comsine your finest va- 
cation with professional ad- 
vancement—take this trip 
that will actually be profit- 
able to you as well as enjoy- 
able. Pay for it with your 
Tax Warrants which we 
will accept at par. 


Visit every country on the 
Mediterranean PLUS the 
Black Sea, Russia, Bulgaria 
—in all, 66 world famous 
cities and scenes. At the 
same time, enjoy the free op- 
tional courses in history, art, 
languages of Mediterranean 
countries. These courses may 
be credited toward a degree 
or professional alertness. 


Sails from New York July 
Ist—63 days. $590 up in- 
cludes all expenses (except 
purely personal) for entire 
summer. 


Luxurious S. S. PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON, char- 
tered from the Dollar Lines, 
especially reconstructed for 
summer cruising. All state- 
rooms eutside. First class 
only. 


Tenth Mediterranean 
cruise under the personal di- 


rection of James Boring. 
One American ship, one 
American management. 

* 


SEEING AMERICA—California, 
Old Mexico, National Parks, 
Grand Canyon, Canadian Rock- 
ies, Alaska—40 Trails to Adven- 
ture for your selection. Rates 
extremely low. 
NORTH CAPE CRUISE—a de luxe 
trip for the thrifty—leisurely travel— 
rty — to 25 members—sails 
July Sth. $575 


ORIENT CRUISE—from Los Angeles 
July 9%th—California, Hawaii, exten- 
sive tour of Japan and China. 62 
GRD cccesssescesssesemerecesccscasscoesnssece ...$525 


For details of any trip apply 
to your local agent or Dept. 


James Boring Co., Inc. 
333 North Michigan Ave. 
Phone State 7213 
CHICAGO 
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Meeting of Board 
of Directors 
(Continued from page 324) 


Secretary Moore was next asked if he 
had any report to make. He reported that 
his record of expenditures agreed with the 
report made by the treasurer. He stated 
also that he had written to the various treas- 
urers requesting them to make an early 
return of enrollment cards to his office and 
of membership dues to Treasurer McIntosh, 
but that some of the treasurers had in- 
formed him that they were having difficulty 
in clearing some of the checks received for 
membership dues. He reported briefly that 
his office had been very busily engaged for 
the last two or three months with legisla- 
tive work and the promotion of the “Save 
the Schools” campaign. 


Mr. Mason made a motion that the re- 
maining issues of the ILtino1s TeacHer for 
this year be devoted to the promotion of 
this “Save the Schools” campaign, which 
was seconded and carried by vote of the 
Board. The secretary stated that the May 
number is now in the hands of the printer 
and that the June number would be the 
last for this school year. 


The next item of business was the ap- 
pointment of delegates to represent the 
Illinois State Teachers Association at the 
summer meeting of the National Education 
Association in Chicago. The secretary re- 
ported that he had received nominations for 
one delegate each by the presidents of six- 
teen Divisions. Upon motion which was 
duly seconded and carried by unanimous 
vote, the Board of Directors appointed these 
sixteen persons and the Board of Directors 
to represent the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation as duly accredited delegates. Same 
motion contained the appointment of Sec- 
retary R. C. Moore to represent the life 
membership of the Association; therefore, 
the complete list of those appointed this 
time is as follows: 


Nominations 


Of Persons to Represent the I. S. T. A. 
as Delegates to the N. E. A. Meet- 
ing to be held in Chicago, July 1-7, 
1933 


Black Hawk; Central, Amanda Brennan, 
1006 West Olive, Bloomington; Chicago, Wil- 
liam J. Page, 4345 W. Adams St., Chicago; 
DuPage Valley, C. C. Byerly, prin. of high 
school, West Chicago; East Central, V. L. 
Nickell, supt. of schools, Champaign; East- 
ern, S. E. Thomas, E. I. S. T. C., Charleston; 
Ill. Valley, Ida C. Hall, 107 W. Wilson St., 
Streator; Lake Shore, George A. Schwebel, 
supt. of schools, Cicero; Northeastern, 
Thomas M. Deam, asst. supt. of high school, 
Joliet; Northwestern, Maud E. Johnson, 1507 
Greenmount St., Rockford; Peoria, C. B. 
Smith, supt. of schools, Pekin; Rock River, 
O. E. Peterson, N. I. S. T. C., DeKalb; S. 
Central, Mary Margaret Roach, prin., Roach 
school, Decatur; Southeastern, Ralph S. Con- 
drey, supt. of schools, Mt. Carmel; Southern, 
Roscoe Pulliam, supt. of schools, Harrisburg; 
Southwestern, John E. Miller, 3047 Audubon 
Ave., East St. Louis; Western, Robert G. 
Smith, supt. of schools, Rushville. 
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Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, 10855 Vernon 
Ave., Chicago; George O. Smith, supt. of 
schools, Princeton; N. M. Mason, supt. of 
schools, Oglesby; A. Lulu Hill, 610 N. 13th 
St., East St. Louis; Frank A. Jensen, supt. 
of schools, Rockford; Robert C. Moore (Rep. 
Life Membership), Carlinville. 

The secretary was directed to call upon 
the presidents of the Divisions who served 
for the year 1932 and who had not yet made 
nominations to make such nominations at 
once so that, if more delegates are needed 
to fill our quota, such nominations might be 
appointed. It was resolved that if this did 
not fill the quota that it would be filled 
by the appointment of teachers from Chi- 
cago. 

The next order of business was the ap- 
pointment of certain employees of the State 
Association and fixing their salaries and 
terms of office. Upon motion by Mr. Ma- 
son, which was duly seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote, the persons holding the 
positions at present were re-appointed for 
one year at the same salaries they received 
for the past year, as follows: 

Secretary R. C. Moore, $6000 for one 
year, beginning July 1, 1933; Assistant Edi- 
tor of Intino1s Teacuer, Eloise P. Bingham, 
$1875 for one year, beginning August 1, 
1933; Director of Research, Lester R. 
Grimm, $4500, for one year, beginning July 
1, 1933. 

The president then announced that the 
contract for printing the Ittino1s TEACHER 
would expire with the June issue. After a 
discussion of several offers and inquiries 
concerning such contract the Board by mo- 
tion duly seconded and carried by unani- 
mous vote instructed the secretary to accept 
the offer made by Kable Brothers Company 
of Mount Morris, IIll., to renew the contract 
between themselves and our Association for 
another year, which means for printing the 
Intinois TEACHER for the ten issues from 
September 1933 to June 1934 inclusive. 


Miss Georgia C. Rawson and Mr. Mason, 
representing the State Teachers Magazines, 
Inc., next appeared and offered to renew 
their contract as advertising managers for 
another year. Their offer was accepted by 
the Board and upon motion duly seconded 
and carried the secretary was authorized 
to renew such contract. 


The secretary then read a letter from Miss 
Adelaide S. Baylor, secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Education, asking that the 
Illinois State Teachers Association appoint 
a member of that Council to represent our 
Association in accordance with the by-laws 
of the Council. Upon motion by Mr. Jen- 
sen, which was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote, President F. Blanche Preble 
was authorized to make such appointment. 
After some discussion and consideration the 
president appointed R. C. Moore. 


N. M. Mason, chairman of the executive 
committee, reported that he is in com- 
munication with several educational leaders 
in an effort to obtain high grade speakers 
for the annual meeting of our Association 
next December; however, no definite ap- 
pointments had yet been made. 

President F. Blanche Preble read several 
telegrams from teachers of other large cities 
inquiring as to the attitude of Chicago and 
Illinois teachers toward holding the N. E. A. 
meéting in Chicago next summer. She also 
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WE 


JUNE 
By STELLA FLOWERS HASTINGS 
A MURMURING river, crystal clear; 
Speckled trout playing near; 


Granite boulders draped in spray; 
Radiant June kneels down to pray. 


June, so beautiful and fair, 
Is wearing cherries in her hair. 











announced that some of the leading mem- 
bers of the National Education Association 
were advocating a change in location of the 
summer meeting. No action was taken on 
this matter except that the secretary was 
directed to ask whether the money received 
by the Chicago committee from our check 
for $500 for N. E. A. entertainment had been 
expended and to ask that this money be re- 
turned to the State Association if the 
N. E. A. meeting is not held in Chicago. 

Upon motion duly seconded and carried 
by vote of the Board it was resolved to rec- 
ommend to the “Save the Schools” cam- 
paign committee that it communicate with 
county superintendents, city superintendents, 
and officers of Divisions a plea for building 
up the State Teachers Association member- 
ship to as near one hundred per cent as 
possible. 

After some general discussion of the dif- 
ficult problems now facing the Association 
and the need of an active and informed 
and one hundred per cent membership, a 
motion was made, seconded and carried that 
the Board stand adjourned; whereupon the 
president announced that the Board was ad- 
journed until the next quarterly meeting, 
the time and place of which will later be 
announced by the president. 

R. C. Moore, Secretary. 





Physical Education 
(Continued from page 312) 


fidence in his ability to perform—to 
do. The muscular and nervous fibers 
are passing through their jerky, ir- 
regular, awkward growth. Inwardly, 
the child is conscious of a new surge 
of power with his increasing stature. 
The tendency in time is of course 
toward a growing coordination in mo- 
tor muscular control. To hasten and 
perfect this coordination is part of the 
duty of athletic games and exercises. 

Now with the need of exercise es- 
tablished both for health and safety, 
what shall be the exercise? We cannot 
chase the children back and forth 
across the street until they become ex- 
pert in dodging cars. Children must 
simply be taught and trained to handle 

(Continued on page 332) 
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Revel in a King’s Paradise 


Pay Only “Everyman’s” Prices 
—New Bargain Tours Show the Way 


PALAct Chateau, Chalet . . . the three 
high spots of the world’s roof garden . . . 
See them all in low cost tours that would thrill 
the most travel-wise human in the world. Use 
them as stop-over tours on your way East or 
West. Use them to discover the place or places 
where you shall spend your summer; for every- 
where you will find rates in keeping with the 
times . . . The tours are flexible enough to 


meet every want. Leisurely. Restful. Packed 
full of thrills and adventure. Study the four; 


there’s one for you: 





Banff. . . Sun Bathing Near Heaven 


4 COLORFUL DAYS 


1 ites at Banff. 2 Days 

Louise. 1 Day 
pr eel Lake. 126 
Miles of we 


oa 


5 outpoor pays 
for those who love to hike 


6 Glorious DAYS 

2 Days at Banff. 2 Days 
at Lake Louise. 2 Days 
at Emerald Lake. 126 


Miles of Spectacular 
Motoring. 


All Bxpenn® 7 0 


5 WONDERFUL DAYS 


1 Day at Banff. 2 Days 
at Lake Louise. 2 Days 





at Emerald Lake. 126 Yoho Vailey 

Miles of Spectacular Rilow Com s. $ 
toring. «©? Otor Tour in- 
All Expenn? QO Lake Louise... A Cold Drink Before a Climb All Expenses 40 


First Three Tours Begin at Banff or Field... 
Begin at Lake Louise or Field . . 


Five Outdoor Days 
. Add Rail Fare from Starting Point 


You see it all . . . and you have lots of 
time to do things on your own . . . time 
to explore, to play, to dance, to relax. 
There’s marvelous golf on a world- 
famous course . . . Fast clay-court tennis 
. Swimming in warm sulphur or cool 
clear pools with near-to-heaven sun 
bathing on the terrace . . . There’s rid- 
ing, hiking, climbing on trails that lure 
you on and on... There’s fun in a magic 
world and you could never do it for less. 





Lake... A Girl. 
Trails Worth 


. @ Pony and 


ly Reduced Rates: Special weekly, monthly Ban 


Springs Hotel: Eu mn Plan. Si 
and family terms. Hotels open June 23 — Sep- a $5.50 yet Double $8.50 up. Over se 


tember 5. reduction from 


Chateau Lake Louise: European Plan. Single Emerald Lake cane American Plan Single 
Rooms from $5; Double Rooms from $8. Rooms from $7; Double, $6.50 up per person. 


yet Summer Round Trip Rail Fares to Banff, North Pacific Coast, Cali- 
. Follow On to Alaska With the World’s Greatest Travel System 


‘Connie Pacific Hotels 


Apply Tourist Agents—or Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alta.—or 
THOS. Ga WALL, Genera! Agent, Dept. G, Straus Bldg., 71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IL. 
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27th Year 


PAUL YATES 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago Dept. I 


Many teachers are standing idly by to see their salaries whittled away 
to nothing. Before it is too late, make an effort to get into a better 
community. 

















TEACHERS AGENCY 


ALBERT 


47th YEAR—The World's Fair and the N. E. A. 
in Chicago this season place us in strategic posi- 
tion to aid executives and teachers in getting lo- 
cated. Public School, College, and Teachers’ Col- 
lege officials from everywhere will visit Chicago 
and also our office to complete their teaching 
staffs. Send for booklet today. 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago. 


535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
415 Hyde Bidg., Spokane 























THE 


INTRODUCING 


A New Four-Book 
Series of Geographies with 
the New Spirit and New 
Objectives of Geography 
Teaching 


OUR WORLD AND 
OURSELVES 


Book One. OUR NEIGHBORS NEAR AND FAR 


















CT eee ee 
Book Two. OUR HOME STATE AND CONTI- 
NENT (Brigham and McFarlane).................... 1.32 
Book Three. OUR CONTINENTAL NEIGHBORS 
(Brigham and McFarlane )..............-.---------- —------ 1.52 
Book Four. HOW THE WORLD LIVES AND WORKS 
(Ready Soon) 


These books combine “human geography” with “regional 
geography” and teach pupils to understand the meaning 
of geographic facts and relationships. 

WRITE US IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN THESE 
BOOKS 


AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 




















UNIVERSITY OF 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 


SUMMER SESSION 


Firty nationally known visiting professors, 
in addition to the resident faculty, offer a wide 
range of courses in many fields, with the courses 
in Education predominating. « » The continuous 
study and development demanded by the best 
school practice may be made more pleasant by 
combining your summer study with summer ve- 
cation in delightful Southern California. «» The 
University is loceted just « half hour's ride from 
the mountains and the sea. 

First Session, June 19 to July 28 
Second Session, July 31 to September 1 
For Bulletin of Complete Information address 
Dr. Lester B. Rogers, Dean, 3551 University Perk, Los 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 
(Continued from page 316) 


I stand in my middle sixties thumbing my nose at the future and 
throwing kisses at the past. I challenge Fate to do her worst, for I 
have beaten her at her own game. I have come through three-score 
years and five and—being naturally lucky—have taken more than 
my share of the tricks. 





The Colonel Sees Bogies 


@ MEN of wealth and power are not always consistent. 

They don’t have to be. They don’t always agree with 
each other. They can disagree and still be friends. 

Governor Horner evidently believes that the depression 
causes unemployment, which causes destitution, which 
makes it necessary to feed the destitute at public expense, 
which makes it necessary to levy excessive or at least addi- 
tional forms of taxation; for he insistently urges a sales 
tax to feed the destitute unemployed. Therefore, it seems 
that the depression is causing excessive taxation. 

Colonel R. R. McCormick recently appeared in Spring- 
field, and in an address to the Mid-Day Luncheon Club on 
the subject “Taxation,” he declared that excessive taxation 
caused the depression. But the governor sat at his right, 
and “he paused long enough to pay tribute to the present 
state and national governments for their drastic reductions 
of public expenditures.” However, when he launched into 
his real speech, he deplored the awful dangers threaten- 
ing our country on account of its mis-government. “The 
railroads are under the domination of a bureauracy, finance 
is controlled from Washington, agriculture is about to re- 
ceive a dictator, and the very hours of labor are to be 
regulated by a lady secretary of labor. A great number of 
men are in public office to seek a livelihood, and they are 
dominated by a communistic element which is close to 
establishing a stranglehold upon us. The parades of the 
army of unpaid school teachers in Chicago is an example 
of one of the holds that element is gaining on the American 
people.” The Colonel was congratulated by the large group 
of business men and politicians who heard his speech. ~ 

It must be blissful to have the wealth and social stand- 
ing to enable one to commend the governors and condemn 
the government and then to be commended for both by a 
lot of our eminent but sycophantic citizens. On the other 
hand, it must be painful to see so many bogies lying in 
wait to destroy,—we don’t know just what—but to destroy 
something. 





The Governor's Conference 


@ IN harmony with the statement at the close of our edi- 

torial entitled “The Governor’s Plans,” in the May num- 
ber of the ILLino1s TEACHER, the Governor’s Conference on 
Education and Finance convened in Springfield on Tues- 
day, May 2. On that day the Governor opened the con- 
ference with an address in which he stated the problems 
before the conference, spoke of the general financial dif- 
ficulties facing the State, and made certain recommenda- 
tions for consideration by the conference. He stressed 
the need for the practice of the most stringent economies 
by all institutions and departments of government. 

The delegates then spent the remainder of the day in dis- 
cussing the proposals and recommendations made by the 
Governor and by members of the conference. However, it 
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was soon found that more time would be needed if the 
resolutions were to be put in good form; so a committee 
on resolutions was appointed under the chairmanship of 
Superintendent W. J. Bogan of Chicago, and the confer- 
ence adjourned to reconvene on Tuesday, May 9. The com- 
mittee met in Chicago on Monday, May 8, and formulated 
resolutions which were presented to the conference the next 
day. The conference spent that day, May 9, carefully con- 
sidering and discussing the report of the committee. 
Finally, after making several amendments, the conference 
agreed upon the resolutions and a report to the Governor. 
The committee requested that it be permitted to present the 
report to the Governor in person on Tuesday, May 16; but 
the Governor’s secretary asked that a written or printed 
copy be filed with him, since the Governor’s time is fully 
occupied on legislative days. Therefore, Chairman W. J. 
Bogan sent the Governor a typewritten copy of the reso- 
lutions adopted the week before by the conference. 

The resolutions favored a constitutional convention, or 
the submission to the people in 1934 of a simplified form 
of the revenue article of the Constitution, or both; strength- 
ening the machinery for the collection of taxes; enlarging 
the powers of the state tax commission; placing all 
revenues received by the State in one general fund from 
which the appropriations be made by the General Assembly 
for the various purposes; corporation income taxes; a pro- 
portional income tax on persons; using the revenues from 
new sources as replacement revenues to relieve the present 
taxes on property. 

The conference called attention to the drastic economies 
that have already been made by the University of Illinois, 
the State Normal Schools, the high schools, and the elemen- 
tary schools, and advised against further reductions of in- 
structional budgets that will mean injury to the education 
of our children and to the future citizenship of the United 
States. 

The formation of community consolidated districts was 
recommended, and House Bill No. 817 was indorsed. A 
survey of the operation of the institutions of higher edu- 
cation was recommended in order that an adequate and 
economical system of higher education may be provided. 
Another resolution recommended the centralization of ad- 
ministrative control in the superintendent of schools, but 
one or two members of the committee expressed exceptions 
to this. 

Several bills pending in the legislature were approved, 
nearly all of which have been approved by our committee 
on legislation and recommended in our legislative bulletins. 

The resolutions closed by expressing recognition of the 
valuable services of the private universities and colleges 
and mentioning their financial difficulties, and then called 
on all citizens to stand by all educational institutions, both 
public and private, in this time of economic stress. 

On May 23, Mr. Bogan received the following expression 
from the Governor: 

“Your letter of May 15, with ‘report of committee on 
resolutions’ attached has just come to my attention. 


“I appreciate the time you spent on those matters deal- 
ing with the subject of legislation, but frankly I am disap- 
pointed that no specific recommendations have been made 
for the economies on the subject. However, I will give the 
whole matter suggested by your resolutions my considera- 
tion and thought.” 

R. C. MOORE. 
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$100, $200, or more 








... With no repayments 
during your vacation 


It has been a hard school season. You need phys- 
ical rest and mental relaxation that would not be 
possible with pressing bills hanging over your head. 

With only your signature required, in strictest 
confidence, the special Household Loan Plan for 
School Teachers provides $100, $200, or more. . . 
entirely by mail, if you wish. 

No principal repayments are required during 
the summer vacation months. Then you may 
repay monthly over as long as 20 months. 
You pay a reasonable charge, only for the balance 
due, for the actual time you have used the money. 

You are invited to mail the coupon, or to 
call at the most convenient Household office. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor 105 W. Madison Street 


ALTON—7th Floor GALESBURG—3rd Floor 
First National Bank Building Hill Arcade Building 
AURORA—4th Floor JOLI£T—2nd Floor, Morris Building 
MOLINE—4th Floor 
BLOOMINGTON—3ed Floor Fifth Aveaue Building 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor Paonia —se Epes i 
oararua an + = ROCKFORD—2and Floor 
Citizens Building Rockford National Bank Building 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 
arbox Building 10th Floor, Myers Building 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 














Name sedeeetismmmmmmunandagatil: 
Street a ee | 
Home Phone 

Amount I wish to borrow $ My salary is $ -............ nl 
I teach at 





It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any expense 
eres ee rear Se ne im 








DON'T PLAN 
your VACATION 


Before You've Seen Our Booklet “T” 


Of course, you‘re coming to the World’s Fair... 
and perhaps to the N.E.A. Convention. What 
could be more restful, interesting and enjoyable 
than to sail from Chicago on a cruise aboard the 
ocean liners of the lakes. It will be the grandest 
vacation you've ever had. Booklet ‘T’ describes 
our Week’s Crvise on the Great Lakes and our 4 
Day Cruise to Georgian Bay, Can. (30,000 Is.) 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Company 
128 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
ANB 
ot 
& ¢ 


GEO 
ant 


ee 
Ss. S. NORTH AMERICAN 
Ss. S$. SOUTH AMERICAN 
WV wceroe “ 

TRAVEL 
THIS SUMMER 
10 S. LaSalle St. Tel. State 2889 

FREE INFORMATION 


YOU DECIDE ON 
' eee2e2ed480 t 
Call or Write 
Tickets at Tariff Rates 








EUROPEAN 
Chicago Travel Headquarters 











A favor awaits you at the State 
Teachers Magazines booth in the 
Exhibit Hall of the Stevens Hotel. 
During the N. E. A. remember to 
ask for it. Booth F-10. 











BUSINESS OPERATING ONLY DUR- 
ING JULY AND AUGUST FOR 
SALE OR TRADE 
Established 13 years ago and profitably operated 
by owner. Will sacrifice now and stay with pur- 
chaser until Sept. Ist. $5000 cash required, bal- 
ance from receipts. Strictest investigation in- 
vited. Address H40, Illinois Teacher, Chicago. 














.... SUNNY ACRES ... 


Leech Lake, Minnesota 
Calls You 


Choose a congenial group for your log cabin with fireplace. 
A = restful vacation for those who love nature in the 
wild. Hikes through forest trails to picnics. Excellent 


food. Wonderful pike fishing. Prices reasonable. Write 
THE GUEST HOUSE TEA ROOM 
310 Third Avenue Joliet, Ulinois 








Birchwood Hall the ideal spot fora rest- 
ful vacation. Boating, Fishing, Golfing 
and Motoring. Reasonable rates. 


Write Anton Jones for Booklet 


BIRCHWOOD HALL 
Sister Bay, Wisconsin 
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(Continued from page 329) 


themselves surely, skillfully, and 
quickly. We shall go forward with 
play, camping activities, exercises, and 
the games dear to the childish and 
youthful heart—playground ball, ten- 
nis, soccer, and basket ball. These are 
the safe and sensible games. A great 
educator (Dr. William John Cooper) 
lends his influence to the future tend- 
ency when he declares all should ex- 
ercise right and all their lifetime. It 
is a physiological fact that exercise in- 
creases height, strength, weight, and 
power and capacity of lungs. The 
qualities that are developed in games 
—poise, presence of mind, coolheaded- 
ness, courage—are the same qualities 
that are needed when confronted with 
emergency, either to guard against the 
accident or to make it less severe. 

For athletic sport to be of its best 
use, a few principles should guide the 
irector. Whether boys or girls are 
driven or led, the results are worth- 
while. The time spent in sport during 
which youngsters are safe, is an item 
not to be overlooked. It should be 
borne in mind also, that this discus- 
sion applies to a lesser extent to girls. 
Tennis and volley ball are not too 
strenuous. Girls should not strive for 
a high type of performance, due to the 
difference in physical structure. 

Children are not indolent. They are 
very slow. Athletes must be trained to 
be particularly interested in individual 
body movements. They must start 
quickly; they must stop quickly; they 
must turn and twist. In short, chil- 
dren must learn to be active. The idea 
of improvement must be held before 
them. The guiding inward impulse 
should be the taking of a personal in- 
terest in individual development. 

The names of dangerous games and 
sports are conspicuous by their ex- 
clusion. Runs and jumps in the spring 
allow the individual to develop him- 
self as much as he so desires. At this 
point, a note of warning must be 
struck. One of the three seasons of 
competitive sport in the school year 
for each student should be omitted. 
After school pressure is exerted and 
public opinion interested, there is 
danger that the driving forces may op- 
erate as a detriment to the future 
health of the athlete. He becomes 
worked out—he has borrowed strength 
and health from his future. Overde- 
velopment of a few muscles does not 


bring health nor strength. The plea is 
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not for the extreme, the excess, the 
stress, that results is overdevelopment 
of the heart, but for recognizing 
the principles of the value of serious, 
sustained, earnest study and work on 
the preliminary fundamentals and 
drills as being applied to save life as 
well as win games. 

To do the most good, athletic sport 
should be democratic—to fulfill its 
mission it should be all-inclusive. No- 
body should be barred from practice. 
Every student should be encouraged to 
play. The enduring foundation work 
is laid in the mastery of fundamentals. 

The argument then does not imply 
that the same few students (many times 
to their detriment later) should re- 
ceive all the benefits from the physical 
education program; it demands greater 
participation by larger numbers of the 
future citizens of 1952 and 1962. The 
public schools are beginning to do 
their utmost—their full share—in 
meeting the situation of maintaining 
health programs. It is not sound al- 
ways to cut out the last addition to 
the school’s curriculum. Some of the 
health equipment has been the last to 
come and it should never go. We must 
move forward. Its existence is justi- 
fied. 

There are other values in physical 
education than that which plays a di- 
rect part in guarding against accidents. 
Athletic sport does its share in using 
leisure time, in developing qualities of 
citizenship, and in maintaining health. 





Remedial Reading 
(Continued from page 311) 


ing in which the students have been 
listeners gives another means of train- 
ing. 
Measuring Attainment 

The ways of noting results present 
a real problem. To some extent the 
teacher finds them demonstrated in the 
daily written paper the student hands 
in, in the tests covering the assigned 
reading, and in the daily practice tests. 
However, these are more or less in- 
tangible. The scoring of the daily Test 
Lessons gives in the grade score a rela- 
tively definite measurement. By using 
the Gates Silent Reading Tests, Grades 
three to eight, and The Modern School 
Achievement Tests, Short Form, a 
check can be made if Form One is given 
at the beginning and is then followed 
by Form Two at the end of the semester. 
The results are not always encouraging 
but they do give tangible evidence of 
work performed. 
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There is another measure of success 
much less tangible than these. It is to 
be found only through personal contact 
with the pupil. A boy who perhaps has 
never before read an entire book bursts 
forth with a spontaneous “Swell,” the 
best word that he can muster up from 
his meager vocabulary and one which 
carries to his teacher a volume of mean- 
ing and cheer. A parent tells the super- 
visor that never before has she seen her 
son sit down of his own accord to read 
a book. Prompted by the reading in 
class of Mark Twain’s biography, a boy 
asks for some of Mark Twain’s books, 
and after reading three of them dis- 
cards his favorite detective stories to 
continue his reading about “real 
people” in Tom Skeyhill’s book, “The 
Last of the Long-Hunters.” The con- 
tagious quality of his enthusiasm is 
summed up in the remarks of one of his 
classmates, “Gee, why don’t we read 
more about fellows like that?” Fre- 
quently a pupil appears with a clipping 
or picture reminiscent of classroom 
reading. An excellent article on beaver 
life was added to the files by an eager 
little urchin who had read Enos Mills’ 
story of the beaver at Lily Lake. A 
Standard Test lesson prompted another 
to bring in a picture of Saint Michel. 
To be sure, these are normal reactions 
for the average boy or girl, but within- 
this group they are like the first glint 
of gold as it flashes in the miner’s pan. 
Indeed many more instances might be 
added, but it is sufficient to say that 
each pupil, if he can be awakened, 
shows in some way, slight though it 
may be, his growing consciousness of 
worthwhile reading. 


Conclusions 


No definite conclusions have yet been 
formulated from this experiment, but, 
when the data of the past two years 
have been drawn together, it is hoped 
that the conclusions will show to what 
degree this high school has a reading 
problem. Already it has been pointed 
out to those engaged in the experiment 
that every student in some degree can 
profit by the daily drill in Standard 
Test Lessons. Furthermore his growth 
is determined, not only by his intel- 
lectual capacities, but by the force of 
his will-power and interest. These last 
two qualities of mind carry him far be- 
yond one’s fondest expectations. But 
the investigation cannot stop with the 
measurement of the accomplishment in 
a semester of Special English. Not 
until it has been conclusively demon- 
strated that the student’s increased 
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power has carried over into other sub- 
jects in the high-school curriculum can 
it be said that classes in Remedial 
Reading are necessary and worth while. 


Bibliography of Tests and Books Used in the 


Experiment 
New Stanford Reading Test: World Book 
Company. 
Standard Test Lessons: McCall and 
Crabbs. 


Modern School Achievement Tests. 

Gates Silent Reading Test. 

Bureau of Publications, Columbia University 

Boy’s Lire or Marx Twain; Albert Bige- 
low Paine. Harper and Brothers, 1916. 

Tue ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS AND THE 
Tate or Troy; Padraic Colum. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1918. 

THe THousanp YEAR Pine AND OTHER 
Stories; Enos Mills. Houghton-Miflin Com- 
pany, 1914. 

Tue Story oF THE CANTERBURY PILcRIMs, 
Retold from Chaucer and Others: F. J. Har- 
vey Darton. F. A. Stokes Company, 1914. 





Junior High Schools 
(Continued from page 310) 


were procured for each one of the 
junior high schools studied and tabu- 
lated separately but are here given in 
summary form for the Chicago junior 
high schools, and for the down state 
schools of the various types, in Table 
5. It will be seen that English is rep- 
resented 100 per cent except in case of 
the 7-8 type, and that mathematics is 
100 per cent except in case of the ninth 
in the 7-8-9 type. The grammar repre- 
sentation is approximately 50 per cent 
except in case of the 6-7-8 type. The 
explanation of the high percentage in 
the 6-7-8 type may lie in the fact that 
formal grammar versus functi 

may still be emphasized. (Foreign 
language as such receives, compa- 
ratively little emphasis throughout. 
Physical education receives a large 
emphasis throughout as _ required 
work. Considerable variation occurs 
in tse history and the other social 
studies as may be seen by observing 
the tabular material in detail. This is 
partly accounted for, no doubt, by 
the fact that the relative emphasis 
given to history as compared with 
other social studies varies in the dif- 
ferent schools. Elementary science is 
much more emphasized than was the 
case in the traditional elementary 
schools a decade and a half or more 
ago. It is apparent that the total range 
of constant work now offered is rather 
wide when noting the total number of 
subjects included. The facts may be 
observed in more detail from Table 5 
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Your World’s Fair Home 


A VILLAGE OF 
PROGRESS 


provides clean, safe and 
economical accommodations, 
conveniently located on Lin- 
coln Highway, in the outskirts 
of Chicago, near the beau- 
tiful suburb of Matteson, for 


A CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS 
VISITORS 


in individual, well-furnished cottages. 
Maid service provided. Total capacity 
20,000 people daily. 

A Hostess for Teachers 
is in constant attendance. Specially 
conducted sight-seeing and shopping 
tours arranged, and other interesting 
features. 

Fast Electric Trains 

provide thirty minute service direct from 
the Village to the Exposition gates. 

A Village of Progress 
is an Approved Motor Village by A 





Century of Progress and American 
Farm Bureau Federation, an Official 
American Automobile Association 


Camp, and is a Member of Chicago 
Association of Commerce. 


FOR RATES AS LOW 


as $19.25 per week each,—or daily, 
$2.93 each per day—in parties of four to 
a cottage, this super Village offers com- 
fortable accommodations, three good 
meals a day, transportation to and from 
the Exposition daily, parking for your 
car at Village (also near Fair grounds 
entrance if you prefer to drive your 
car to Exposition), full insurance on 
car at Village, police and fire protec- 
tion, also free medical service—all with- 
in the one price. For descriptive lit- 
erature and complete details, write 


A VILLAGE OF PROGRESS 
30 West Lake St. Chicago 


Reservations accepted through established Teach- 
ers Travel Bureaus but you are cautioned to 
make them early to assure your accommodations. 














AROUND AMERICA 


ENTIRE 


cost $149 EXTRAS 


LEAVE YOUR POCKETBOOK AT HOME 


ITINERARY INCLUDéS 
SAN ANTONIO = SEATTLE PORTLAND 
Los ANGEL OF OLD MEXICO VANCOUVER 


SAN cisco OLLYWOOD 
CANADIAN FROCKIES- BANFF AND LAKE LOUISE 


MEALS—HOTELS—SIGHTSEEING—SLEEPING CAR 
ACCOMMODATIONS—EVEN TIPS ARE INCLUDED 
Parties Leave 
AY 8—JULY 29—AUG. I? 
For Descriptive Pamphiet 


POWERS TOURS 


iw. be yb , Chi W. 40th St., N.Y. 
Our 23rd Buccessf Travel Yeer 
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Now Ready!=> > 


The NEW EDITION of 





PEABODY & HUNT’S 


BIOLOGY AND 


HUMAN WELFARE 


The New Edition reflects most satis- 
factorily the changes and progress of 
science and pedagogy of the last dec- 
ade. New materials, textual and 
pictorial, have been introduced; new 
teaching and study helps are offered. 
Scores of specialists in every branch of 
science, to whom the manuscript was 
submitted, made valuable contributions 
and suggestions. $1.60 list 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


AP REST! 


Turkey Run Inn is ideal for 
teachers’ vacations. Here are 
1150 acres of natural beauty, 
30 miles of trails and bridle 
paths, tennis, swimming, etc. 
Attractive brick, 100 room Inn, 
famous for its meals, 160 miles 
south of Chicago. Rates, in- 
cluding meals, $18—$21 a 
week. Write for details. 


Turkey Run Inn 
Turkey Run State Park 


MARSHALL, INDIANA 
































See Chicago’s WORLD’S FAIR 


May 27 to Nov. 1 


Greatest Exposition of all Times 





Ask for your Courtesy card at the | 
State Teachers Magazines booth | 
in the Exhibit Hall of the Stevens | 
Hotel during the N. E. A. Conven- | 
tion. 
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Summary Table 4 Showing the Percentage of Factors Found in Each Type 
of Organization of Illinois Junior High Schools. 


28 





Down 38 Down 8 Down  Total— 


State State State 101 Junior 
27 Schools Schools Schools High 
Schools with with with Schools 
in Grades Grades Grades in 
Names of Factors Chicago 7, 8,9 7&8 6, 7, 8 Illinois 
Dept. Organization.............. 100 100 100 100 100 
Separate Building................ 81.5 53.6 64.9 12.5 62 
Separate Principal ............... 88.9 53.6 70.3 $7.5 68 
Guidance Plan_.................... 92.5 77.7 43.2 50 66.7 
Promotion by Subject.__..... 64 77.7 43.2 25 56.7 
Student Activities.............. 100 100 94.6 100 98 
Choice of Studies._... = Ee 96.3 100 29.7 37.5 68 
School Li le 96.3 100 86.5 87.5 92.9 
School Auditorium... 88.9 96.3 83.8 87.5 88 
Dean of Girls........................ 77.8 44.4 24.3 12.3 43.4 
Home-Room Organization. 100 88.5 75.7 75 85.9 
Student Council... 85.2 40.7 45.9 50 55.5 








by the reader. In case of Table 5 not 
all of the different subjects are repre- 
sented by an equal number of schools. 
The percentages, however, are based on 
the actual number of schools represent- 
ed in case of the respective subjects. 
To summarize, it was found that in 
case of the twenty-seven junior high 
schools of Chicago, 100 per cent have 
electives in the eighth and ninth 
grades, with no electives in the seventh 
grade. In case of the twenty-eight down 
state schools having grades 7-8-9, 25 
per cent have electives in the seventh 
grade, 40 per cent in the eighth grade, 
and 92 per cent in the ninth grade. 
In case of thirty-seven down state 
schools having grades 7-8, about 29 
per cent offered electives in the 
seventh, 40 per cent in the eighth. In 
seven down state schools having grades 
6-7-8, 28 per cent offer electives in the 
sixth, 28 per cent in the seventh, and 
43 per cent in the eighth. 

Based on the original returns and 
findings of this study a more detailed 
study has more recently been made of 
guidance, and also of the extra-cur- 
ricular activities in the junior high 
schools of Illinois which may later on 
be published. In case of the guftance 
program forty-two down state junior 
high schools were studied to which a 


letter of inquiry was sent.‘ The out- 
line of this inquiry consisted of four 
parts, namely: “Getting information to 
the pupil for guidance purposes,” 
“getting information about the stu- 
dent,” “studying the student,” and “or- 
ganization of guidance service.” It 
was found that about one-half of the 
schools had used organized means of 
getting guidance information to pupils 
through printed material. Ninety per- 
cent reported some systematic inquiry 
about educational plans of students. 
Over seventy per cent reported per- 
sonal interviews between pupils and 
counselors. A brief résumé of the 
list of student activities in sixty-six 
down state junior high schools is here 
submitted. Some of these schools were 
7-8-9, and some 7-8 forms of organiza- 
tion. Fifty-two schools reported ath- 
letics; 43, glee clubs; 38, orchestra; 
33, band; 27, dramatics; 23, boy 
scouts; 23, social; 22, girl scouts; 16, 
science; 13, home economics; 13, arts 
and crafts; 12, literary; 12, debating; 
11, journalism; 10, English; 9, civics; 
9, nature study; 9, booster; 8, honor 
society; 7, hiking; 7, airplane; 6, 
stamp; 6, mathematics; 5, camera; 5, 
girls’ reserve; 4, history; 3, foreign 
language; 3, life saving; 3, etiquette; 


*W. D. Keyes under the direction of J. A. Clement 
im a graduate group in the University of Illinois. 
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28 Down State 37 Down State 
Subjects 27 Junior Schools with Schools with 7 Schools with 
7-8-9 Grades 7-8 Grades 6-7-8 Grades 
7 8 9 7 8 9 7 8 6 7 8 
English______.100 100 100 100 100 100 97.1 97.1 100 100 100 
Grammer... 19.2 19.2 16.7 48.1 48.1 25.9 54.3 57.1 85.7 85.7 85.7 
t 1 100 100 100 100 62.9 100 100 100 100 100 
Soc. Science... 96.2 96.2 87.5 51.9 51.9 37.0 54.3 54.3 28.5 42.8 28.5 
History... 27 23.8 26.3 $9.3 $9.3 11.1 71.4 74.3 100 85.7 86.7 
Civica__............- 23.6 15.8 26.3 hie hae F 40.0 68.6 28.5 57.1 85.7 
Geography. 19.2 15.3 8.3 66.7 37.0 3.7 77.1 &4.3 85.7 71.4 57.1 
Science...._.__._._.100 92.3 95.8 37.0 66.7 55.5 28.6 54.3 71.4 71.4 71.4 
Gen. Lang... 7.7 3.9 4.2 0.0 22.2 11.1 8.6 8.6 14.3 14.3 28.5 
Feccign Lang... 0 7.7 4.2 7.4 0.0 0.0 0 0 0 0 0 
Ind. 77.0 65.4 54.5 85.2 92.6 18.9 57.1 543 42.8 42.8 42.8 
Household Arts... 96.0 83.5 75.0 85.2 92.6 18.9 65.7 65.7 42.8 42.8 42.8 
Hygiene... 23.8 19.2 12.5 55.5 48.1 37.0 57.1 48.6 $7.1 57.1 42.8 
Physical Ed,...-cccer 100 100 100 88.9 92.6 88.9 91.4 91.4 100 100 100 
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3, garden; 2, literary; 2, first aid; 2, 
vocational ; 2, agriculture; and each of 
the remaining 1, current events, tinker, 
sewing, safety, newspaper, Hi Y, mo- 
tor, poster, leather craft, Indian-lore, 
travel, school patrol, fancy work, 
ukulele. The average number of ac- 
tivities per school was found to be ap- 
proximately eight. It will be noted 
that subject clubs are represented in 
case of the major of the school sub- 
jects. 

In Circular 257 (1931-1932), the 
Illinois High School Directory, 726 
four-year high schools are listed. A 
little less than 200 three-year high 
schools exist in the State, and a little 
less than 100 two-year high schools. 
The problem easily arises in one’s 
mind in the light of the above facts as 
to whether some reorganization of the 
school system of the state would not 
be profitable, keeping in mind certain 
claims often made in the name of the 
junior high school concept and move- 
ment. The “dual” board of control in 
operation in many sections of the 
State has appeared to discourage the 
junior high organization as such, in 
many localities. 


However, Circular No. 249, issued 


by the State Department of Education | 


during 1931, page 3, reads as follows:| 


It is pretty generally conceded by those 
competent to pass judgment that the law 
creating township and community high 
schools and providing that persons who grad- 
uate from the eighth grade are entitled, 
under the law, to enter recognized high 
schools, is an obstacle in the way of form- 
ing junior high schools in this state. It 
seems clear that these legal provisions do 
obstruct the 6-3-3 plan of organization which 
seems to be the approved plan for real junior 
and senior high schools. However, it is 
permissible for elementary school districts to 
transport their seventh and eighth grade 
boys and girls to township and community 
high schools and pay their tuition. 


An example of such a plan in operation 
is found at Harvard, Illinois. “At Harvard, 
the junior high school consists of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades. It is housed in the 
same building as the senior high school, con- 
sisting of grades ten, eleven and twelve. The 
building belongs to the community high 
school district and was built in 1921. We 
have a campus of twenty-two acres. The 
tuition for the seventh and eighth grades to 
this high school is paid by the elementary 
board of education of Harvard, Illinois. The 
ninth grade people are members of the com- 
munity high school district, including the 
country surrounding the city of Harvard. 
This junior high school is a cooperative ar- 
rangement of these two boards of education. 
Each board has adopted certain policies con- 
cerning the junior high school. The super- 
intendent of schools is required to carry out 
the necessary plans and administrative duties 
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to keep this junior high school functioning.” 
This organization has been functioning for 
the past four years and seems to be quite 
successful. In some of the communities 
where the “dual” system exists there is ap- 
parently little cooperation between the ele- 
mentary school and the township or commu- 
nity high school. In some cases it is prob- 
able that no satisfactory policy or program 
has been worked out between the school offi- 
cers involved. 

This study represents a broad sur- 
vey of a number of aspects of the 
junior high school in Illinois. In 
order to procure a complete picture 
of the present situation a more de- 
tailed study should be made of the 
various phases involved in junior high 
school practice, such for example, as 
the subjects of study offered and their 
administration, of the program of 
student activities, of the program of 
guidance, of supervised study and 
home room work, of library facilities 
and other school equipment. 

Several conclusions may be drawn 
from the facts presented in this study. 
In the first place the amount of litera- 
ture so far published on the junior 
high schools of Illinois is compara- 
tively meager. In the second place, 
most of the junior high schools of the 
State have developed during the last 
decade or less. In the third place the 
6-3-3 plan is dominant in the cities. 
Less than an eighth of these schools 
showed enrollments of 2000, about the 
same proportion showed enrollments 
of 1000 pupils. About one-third of 
the junior high schools of the state are 
located in the larger cities. Not all 
of the schools possess all of the char- 
acteristics that belong to first class 
junior high schools but it may be said 
that the majority of the 101 schools 
studied show wholesome tendencies in 
the organization and offering of en- 
riched content, and in the offering and 
administration of student activities and 
pupil guidance. 

It is recommended that a further 
study of facts pertaining to the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades of the State 
be made whether they are now found 
within a so-called junior high school 
system or not in order to ascertain 
whether some advantages might accrue 
or result from a reorganization of 
these grades. In the event any change, 
relative to the size of the educational 
unit is made in the future, this prob- 
lem of the reorganization of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades is 
quite important. 


‘Letter of August 3, 1931, from Superintendent 
Meyer. 
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Helena Rubinstein’s 


FAMOUS 
TRAVEL 
BEAUTY 


TREATMENTS 


SMOOTH THE ROAD TO 
BEAUTY! 


You can not travel away from your 
complexion! Whether you take an 
airplane or a rocking chair! So 
keep your skin fresh, clear, youth- 
ful, by using the beauty treatments 
created by Helena Rubinstein, In- 
ternational Beauty Authority .. . 
treatments that are equally result- 
ful at home or abroad. 


FOR NORMAL SKIN 
CLEANSING AND MASSAGE CREAM 
—an exquisite, light-textured 
cleanser that whisks away every 
impurity 75; 1.25 
BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD—clears and 
animates the skin . . . 1.00; 2.50 
SKIN TONING LOTION—Closes the 
pores, tones and firms. . 1.25; 2.50 


FOR DRY SKIN 
PASTEURIZED FACE CREAM SPECIAL 
—a cleanser that molds the tissues 
to new beauty ... . 1.00; 2.50 
YOUTHIFYING TISSUE CREAM—a rich 
herbal nourishing cream. |.00; 2.00 
ANTI-WRINKLE LOT!ION—Extrait— 
closes the pores gently; prevents 
and erases lines; serves as a pow- 
der base 


FOR OILY SKIN 
BEAUTY GRAINS—a unique washing 
preparation for cleansing and clar- 
ifying the skin and oe tex- 


PASTEURIZED FACE CREAM—Re- 
freshes as well as cleanses the skin; 
erases fatigue lines; molds the tis- 

1.00; 2.00 
SKIN TONING LOTION—Cooling 
and soothing, corrects coarse 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN'’S BENEFICIAL 
AND SMART POWDERS, ROUGES 
AND EYE COSMETICS. . 1.00 to 5.50 


helena rubinstein 


London NEW YORK Paris 
670 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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WMAQ Summer School 


(Continued from page 308) 


feel that there will be no limit to the 
possible enrollment in a “Summer 
School of the Air.” There is a pos- 
sibility that this program of education 
may this year be put on a chain, since 
the low daylight reach of most home 
sets makes it difficult for these lessons 
to be received at any great distance. 

Throughout the eight weeks reports 
of one kind or another in each grade 
or subject were required and at the 
close a test sheet was sent, which was 
of such a character that only a pupil 
who had followed the lessons regularly 
could expect to answer the questions 
satisfactorily. On the basis of the 
pupils’ material in the work books, re- 
ports, and final test, a certificate show- 
ing the instructor’s evaluation of the 
pupil’s work was issued. Over six hun- 
dred such certificates were awarded. 
Pupils were urged to take these certifi- 
cates and all their work to their regular 
teacher and principal, in order that 
these educators might have some tan- 
gible evidence to establish their opinion 
of the value of the “Summer School of 
the Air.” 

The question of promotion based on 
the Summer School work was often 
raised. All connected with the experi- 
ment were careful to state that no pro- 
motion should be expected, that the re- 
ward should be in time well spent and 
in strength secured in work reviewed 
or new work studied. However, it has 
been pleasant to learn that so thorough 
has been the study of some that they 
have actually been advanced a grade 
by virtue of their work in the “Sum- 
mer School of the Air.” 

We feel that thé experiment has been 
a real success; that the National Broad- 
casting Company and the educational 
staff of the Chicago Public Schools 
should feel proud that they have 
initiated a worthwhile educational ex- 
periment. With what has been learned 
from the first “Summer School of the 
Air,” with the host of letters of praise 
from children, parents and educators, 
and with the prospects of a more gen- 
eral knowledge by all of the work of 
this school, it is believed that the “Sum- 
mer School of the Air” of 1933 will be 
an even_greater success than that. of 
1932. 

Out of the experience in this depres- 
sion will possibly come a realization by 
all, that if production is not to out-run 
consumption, if science and invention 
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are not to produce unemployment and 
thereby want and suffering rather than 
increased comforts, security and 
leisure, then we must have a shorter 
work week and a shorter work day, 
whether the worker be in. the office, the 
home or on the farm. * Every worker 
would then have a greater amount of 
leisure which should be devoted to 
the advantage of himself, his family, 
and to society. It will require that a 
part of this leisure period be devoted © 
to a worth-while educational program 
throughout the life of each individual. 
Such a program of education should 
be considered as an investment and not 
as an expense either by the individual 
or society. Such an investment should 
return large dividends in a happy, in- 
telligent, active citizenry. 


Radio in education offers large pos- 
sibilities in such a program of con- 
tinuous life study and achievement for 
all, whether the individual be in the 
school, at work or at play. It can be 
carried on by radio at the smallest 
possible expense per individual. It will 
not supplant, but supplement the reg- 
ular public and private day, evening 
and summer school work for the youth 
or the adult, nor will it lessen the need 
for the personal touch of the regular 
classroom teachers, but radio will join 
hands with them in the battle against 
illiteracy, ignorance, bigotry, greed 
and crime. 

Since the “Summer School of the 
Air” is an outgrowth of the regular 
Public School Broadcasts over Station 
WMAQ it may be well to call to the 
attention of the reader that these les- 
sons are daily features between 1:30 
p- m. and 2:00 p. m. A complete 
printed schedule will be mailed by the 
station to those interested. Any school 
may secure sufficient copies so that 
each teacher may have one. 

Portable radio sets of superior qual- 
ity and manufactured by nationally 
known firms may now be secured for 
less than twenty-five dollars. These 
sets are suitable for classrooms and 
auditorium use and may easily be car-_ 
ried from place to place. They are 
capable of bringing in the WMAQ pro-' 
grams at extremely great distances. 
Correspondence is invited from super- 
intendents, principals and teachers who 
may be interested in any of the WMAQ 
school programs or in radio equipping 
their schools, so as to take advantage! 
of the many wonderful educational 
features now on the air during school 
hours. 








